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The Kinship of Grief 
By Rose Trumbull 


ONG years I lived an alien in my native place. 
I called no man my friend, and no man sought 
my face. 
But when Adversity became my guest by day, 
And Sorrow with me through the long nights lay, 
Then for the first I knew I had been blind—so blind! 
For lo! the world seemed filled with faces, friendly, 
kind ; 
And oh, the tender hearts, the fellow sympathy, 
With all mankind a Brotherhood which grieved with 
me! 
SCOTTSDALE, ARIZ. 
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This week the International Graded Course Edition 
of The Sunday School Times coniaining the March 
lessons ts issued. Copies may be had for six cents, 
For subscription rates, see page 78. 


“a 
The Best Always Available 


God’s dynamos of love and power never shut 
down. Their current is.not variable. They do not 
intermit their action or supply for a fraction of a sec- 
ond of time, night or day. Therefore when we have 
our ‘‘off’’ days,—when our spiritual life is at a low 
ebb, and it comes easier to us to be indifferent or 
antagonistic than to love, and the consciousness of 
power is a memory rather than a fact,—we may be 
quite sure that this is not due.to God’s resources hav- 
ing let down or given out, There is only one expla- 
nation of our unsatisfactory condition : we have not 
kept in touch with God. And to get out of touch with 
him is something that we need never do. No circum- 
stances, no pressure of duties, no physical fatigue, 
need ever cause the breaking or interrupting of our con- 
nection with the Source of all our best life and powers. 
We make the pitiable mistake of taking it for granted 
that our richest Christian experiences must be excep- 
tional, that they cannot be constant and characteristic 
of everyday life. One who has heavy responsibilities 


for ne nailing of the Christian life of others saw 


the needlessness and wrong of this position when he 
prayed that he might ‘not be, any single day, con- 
tent with a medium, low-power Christian experience,"’ 
God is always at his best. God's best is always at our 
disposal. Why should any day in our life mark oly 
a second best ? 
Pd 


Arguing, or Convincing? 


We dishonor the truth rather than serve it when 
we wound feelings in our zeal to show the truth to 
others. Such wounding of feelings is a not uncommon 
result of argument or discussion. One person sets out 
to prove a certain truth to another, who does not see 
it; and oftentimes the only result is bitterness, 
heartburnings, and estrangement. To say that this 
was caused by zeal for the truth is a travesty on the 
truth. A person who really has such zeal will care 
more about living the truth than arguing it ; and such 
living not only never wounds, but is the most con- 
vincing of all ments. When we find that in our 
efforts to show truth to others we have only done 
harm, let us ask ourselves wherein we were untrue to 
some truth that we profess to believe. 


Pa 

Rock- Making 

Christ's greatest miracle is seen in his power to 
reverse ‘the conditions of life. The man who was 
lowest in sin he makes a conspicuous leader of the 
forces for righteousness. The points of greatest weak- 
ness in a man‘ he turns into that man’s greatest 
strength. This is not a figure of speech ; it is literal, 
indisputable fact,-—not sober fact, for that is too som- 
ber a-word, but joyous, glorious fact. Commenting 
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Not Afraid of 


HERE is an idle habit, verv prevalent to-day, 
which is supposed to show the attitude that 
people ought to take toward the mention of 

good fortune. ‘‘I must tap on wood,’’ says some 
one who has just stated that he has been specially 
exempt from ‘‘ bad luck’’ or illness. The phrase is 
quite harmless, and this is not for the purpose of un- 
dertaking a crusade against it. Only there are peo- 
ple who could not make themselves use the phrase 
because it involves a state of mind which they never 
for a moment agree with. Good fortune does not 
seem to them to have anything spooky or uncanny 
about it, while this phrase implies that when any- 
thing good has happened to us it is by a sort of freak 
of nature which may cease to work in our behalf at 
any moment. If we show that we like it, we may 
frighten it off. It is probably by some oversight that 
this piece of welfare fell into our possession, and the 
true owner of it might want it back at any moment if 
he knew how much value we attach to it. The idea 
seems to be that the more we like a thing, the more 
certain it is to be short-lived and precarious, or that 
if we express ourselves as greatly pleased our pleas- 
ure is quite certain to come to an end. We may be 
as bold as we like in proclaiming our misfortunes 
and no danger of their going ; but if we let on about 
our joys we had better do it under our breath. 

This is not to say for a moment that those who 
jocosely use the phrase referred to go through any 
such process of analysis about it as this, or that in 
many cases they really mean this. It is only that 
lurking behind the phrase there are at work a lot of 
half heathen conceptions about the nature of good. 
There is a subtle suggestion of something which 
clouds and poisons the soul when it gets possession of 
us, and. that is the belief that we are welcome to our 
troubles, but that our good things are begrudged us, 





on ai reference, in a recent editorial in pa columns, 
to sandstone as an illustration of the way in which the 
most shifting of substances is pounded into solid rock, 
a reader notes that ‘‘The Master can see a rock in 
more men than Peter, if they would give Him the 
chance.’’ Thats all that Christ asks, for the working 
of his best miracle in us: the chance to do his will in 
us. Then our worst failings lead into our best vic- 
tories, our peculiar weakness becomes our character- 
istic strength, our shifting sands of irresoluteness are 
formed into a rock of dependable character, It is to 
ws that Christ now offers this prize, not to a long-ago 


apostle. 
a 
Petitionless Prayer 


One who uses prayer merely as a means to an 
end has not begun to profit by the real richness of 
prayer. When we plan to spend an evening with an 
old friend whom we long to be with, we do not look 
foward to the conversation that we shall have with 
him as an opportunity to get something from him. 
The opportunity for the two to be together and to talk 
things over is in and of itself the end that we are 
after : it is the fellowship and intimacy that we desire, 
not something else that we hope to ask our friend to 
do for us. Thus it is in our best seasons of prayer. 
One saw the truth of this when he prayed ‘that we 
may have a revival of prayer, and that in my case 
prayer may be an end as well as a means—a comple- 
tion of vital living—a connection between resources 
and the instrument applied to the work.’' God 
longs to be more to us than merely one who grants 
our requests, Let us learn for ourselves the joy and 
richness of conversation and intimacy with this 
Friend. 
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Good Fortune 


and are of uncertain tenure. Let that thought color 
our mind, and we have the most exact opposite of the 
truth that we can possibly get hold of. That is the 
heathen’s outlook, and it makes the misery of his 
life. His gods are treacherous and arbitrary, he can 
never know just what they will do, and they are ca- 
pable of anything. But the Christian knows, if he 
knows anything, that God loves his children, and that 
it is far more likely that good will continue than that 
evil will, It may béa very slight thing one way or 
the other, this laughing phrase, but there is many a 
man who could not use it without putting on some- 
thing that he does not feel just because it would belie 
all his deepest convictions about life and God, 

Such as these feel that if some great-happiness has 
come to them, saz of all things is the thing to let 
people know about. A little shy and embarrassed 
they might be about publishing some ill-turn they had 
liad ; they would feel, perhaps, that they had exagger- 
ated the importance of it, and would keep still in the 
belief that probably it would turn out to be something 
not worth mentioning. But to have had a year of un- 
interrupted health or to have gone six years without a 
sick day,—this would be something about which they 
could not honestly keep silence, For the alternative 
of tapping wood is thanking God, The bad days are 
almost certain to pass off ; but in the happy ones they 
feel that they have now gotten hold of the real perma-. 
nent substance of life. When things have gone well 
with them, they do not feel that the best thing to do is 
to get ready for them to go wrong. They aré not sus- 
picious of their happiness, and they like to tell about 
it. If now and again they seem a bit boastful, why, 
so did the Psalmists when ever so little a tift pierced 
their clouds! They may brag just a little bit, but it 
will be about the better side of life, and they will not 
reserve their eloquence for life's worst passages. And 


Jo 


when God has given them something to enjoy freely, 
like children they sup that their Father has been 
very glad to do it, an do not eye it as if it were 
a prelude to something qu 


oo 
, Is it not a strange remnant of heathenism in our © 


blood that makes so many of us distrustful and timid 
and frightened toward our joys, and sometimes a 
bit nervous toward the very things we have prayed 
for? We need to school ourselves for welfare far 
more than for misfortune. We shall be a deal closer 
to the divine mind. A curious old tombstone con- 
tains this epitaph, the confession of the worrying per- 
son who was buried under it: «‘I have had many 
troubles, but most of them never came."’ 

An instance in point was furnished by the case of 
an old-fashioned grandmother who was chiding her 
son because he spoke so unreservedly about his delight 
in his little son. Sometimes after seeing him caress 
the child she would shake her head and deplore such 
enthusiasm as if it were something to be discouraged. 
Finally the son laughingly asked her why she disap- 

roved, and she replied : ‘* Well, I cannot help thin 

ng how much worse you would feel if anything should 
happen to him, if you should lose him. en it would 
make it all the harder to bear.’’ Then the son got 
up and gave his mother some new theology of a very 
valuable kind as he said, «‘If he were gone it would 
be my greatest consolation to remember that while he 
was here I never let go by an a to show my 
love for him.'’ After thinking the matter over again 
the old lady cheerfully owned up that she had been 
wrong all her life, and had never seen it that way. 

The one who is prepared for more good and more 
grace is far more likely not to meet with disappoint- 
ment than the one who is always expecting reverses 
and trouble. His blessings he takes as things God 
loves to give, his chastenings as things God has to 
give. If God has shown him something that just fills 
his heart and does him good, he thinks it is more than 
likely that the Heavenly Father is sufficiently like an 
earthly father to do that same thing a good many times 
more. And so he meets the constant gift of life's 
good things without suspicion, and fixes his mind 
more upon what their coming means than upon the 
time when they may be withdrawn, 
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Science’s Exposure of Alcohol 

It is a shame to ‘‘hit a fellow when he’s down,’’ 
but that is exactly the treatment that alcohol seems to 
be in for. Alcohol is already down, and is getting so 
many hard hits that it bids fair to be down and outin 
the ‘lifetime of this generation, In last quarter's 
temperance issue, The Sunday School Times pub- 
lished an article by a physician, Dr. Matthew Woods, 
that told of the increasing evidence that physicians 
and scientists in America and Europe are discovering 
to show that alcohol has little if any place even in 
medicine. The amazing facts that instruments of 
precision are bringing forth as to the seemingly in- 
variable harm worked upon the human body by 
alcohol in even minute quantities promise to mark a 
new stage in the world’s warfare against alcohol. 

The Sunday School Times has rarely in its history 
published any article that has produced quite such a 
profound and far-reaching impression upon the read- 
ers, The Editor wants to share with all the readers 
some of the letters that the article called forth, while 
announcing at the same time that Dr. Woods’ study 
is now ready for a still further career of usefulness in 
leaflet form, as explained herewith. 

A lawyer in the District of Columbia, who asks for 
the separate publication of the article, explains why it 
reaches péople as no ordinary temperance article can. 

I am so favorably impressed with the article of Dr. Matthew 
Woods, entitled ‘‘ Science's Exposure of Alcohol's Frauds," 
that I am induced to write you to inquire whether this article 
will be published in pamphlet form, and if so, I would like to 
have a hundred copies for free distribution. It appeals to the 
head as well as the heart, and is a forcible presentaticn of. the 
subject ; and I think I could get certain men to read it who 
would not peruse an ordinary article on temperance that ap- 
peals only to sentiment or religion. 

One of the most widely known leaders in a denom- 
ination that is conspicuous for its consecration and 
quiet effectiveness, the secretary of its mission work, 
and vice-president and treasurer of its executive board, 
has this hearty word to say: 

Although: I believe that I have the reputation of being a 


rather earnest temperance advocate and a persistent anti- 
saloon man, yet I have never b r iled to the illogical 
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injection of « quarterly temperance lesson into a consecutive 


study ne See as I have consistent! 
te inrodution of guariymionry las me 
sion ad is my I have neve k a Sun- 
day the teachers did not the quarterly 
5 sen a justify the it would be the 
affords you for before the public 
material which you do. I read Dr, Mat- 
thew Woods’ illuminating paper on “ s pny ed 
Alcohol’s Frauds,”’ a little while ago, I could not from 


you do from time to time. ; 
Dr. Woods’ article is like a new revelation. 


A Rhode Island reader is in no doubt as to the gain 
of the wide dissemination of ‘‘ Science's Exposure.’’. 


bee ragige pede Ba ape Bao ne gen ein” deco woe mifanlagaane 
sands. I would like a hundred copies, if practicable. 


One who knows the need and usefulness of genuine 
ammunition, Mrs. Martha M, Allen, superintendent 
of the Depenenent of Medical Temperance of the 
National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
writes on an official letter sheet that bears the 
heading: ‘‘‘ Wine is a mocker, strong drink is r , 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.’ —Bible. 
Do you believe this, or are you deceived by it asa 
medicine ?"* She says: ‘ 


I am very glad to learn that you are thinking of printing 
those articles of Dr. Woods’ in pamphlet form, and I hope 
that they may have a very large circulation. I shall be glad 
to speak of them to my state workers, who have already been 
ad gape db the. Times con nina So ag 
may be sure that | am glad enough to have your he’ a 
fight that I have been carrying on for twenty years, and which 
good people long thought very fanatical. , 


A pastor in Missouri wrote to Dr. Woods an in- 
teresting letter showing the use that he had made of 
the article in the pulpit. 


Being a reader of The Sunday School Times and a temper- 
ance crank, I read with at interest, and I believe profit, 
your article, ‘‘ Science's coun of Alcohol’s Frauds.’’ ‘This 
morning being World's Temperance Sabbath, I preached on 
Isaiah 28 : 1-8, and used at the close the substance of your ar- 
ticle. I told the people I was going to hit them. I think 
some possibly did not take it all in, especially one doctor in 
the audience. ‘Ihe three points from your article that | em- 
phasized and thought worthy of special note were— 

Alcohol in’ any shape or amount decreases muscular effici- 


ency. 

‘Alcohol to restore to consciousness is harmful rather than 
helpful. 

Alcohol to ward off disease only makes a person more liable 
to it. . 

A dentist in New York state saw to it that his en- 
tire town got the benefit of Dr. Woods’ investigation. 


Your article, ‘‘Science’s.Exposure of Alcohol's: Frauds"’ in 
a recent number of The Sunday School ‘Times so impressed 
some of the teachers in our Sunday-school that, at the regular 
session of the school yesterday, it was unanimously voted to 
request our local papers to copy the article in full. I am 
sending you a copy of the Herald containing the article. We 
wish it could be published in pamphlet form and be sent every- 
where. One member of our Sunday-school ordered two hun- 
dred copies of the Herald. 

A Connecticut physician, after expressing his ad- 
miration of the article, raises a question that may be 
in the minds of some others, as to alcohol’s being a 
poison. He writes: 

For a third time ia very few months I am calling attention 
to myself, to express my great appreciation of the recent paper 
on alcohol. It was the best paper on alcohol, or all the tem- 
perance subjects, I have ever seen.in the Times. |, think it 
will be accepted by readers more thoroughly than any other 
paper of its class. It is the first time readers have been told 
pes | a drinker’s nose is red,—he might have added swollen, — 
and almost gangrenous in cases; the first time they have been 
told why inhaling tobacco smoke is hurtful. It has appealed 
to the physical basis of condemnation of the use of alcohol. 

I am not sure, however, that the writer did not exaggerate, 
and include too much in his words in his prohibitions of any 
use of alcohol in medication. I am not sure, either, that his 
reasoning was sound. Other poisons are of invaluable, indis- 

nsable use in medication ; why may not alcohol be? Opium 

aworse, quicker poison than alcohol—will kill in a few hours 
any man. hat should we do without it? I find cases in 
which nothing wili substitute for morphia, nothing whatever. 

The scientific and medical objection to the use of 
alcohol, if Dr. Woods’ thesis be sustained, is not be- 
cause alcohol is merély a poison, but because it is a 
poison that apparently always injures, and never bene- 
fits, the human body. There are poisons that, under 
certain conditions of disease, are beneficial. To the 
medical use of such poisons there is no valid objec- 
tion. But alcohol apparently is not in that class. It 
seems to be losing its claim to any right to be present 
in the company of the useful poisons. This is the 
meaning of the exposure by the scientific world of its 
time-honored but fraudulent pretensions to medical 
value. 

So far as lies in its power, The Sunday. School 
Times wants to place these new and revealing facts 
about alcohol in the hands of the whole Sunday-school 
world. It has prepared a pamphlet containing Dr. 
Woods’ article, and has added to: it. his earlier. article 
that gave the hitherto almost unknown ‘‘ Truth about 
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Wine- Drinking Countries."" The two er 
in the reader's hands certain carefully } e 
eo ovat cn tage cgi countries, such 
be og de aa is less ; 

confidence and of physicians. The combination 
of these two collections of facés, not mere exhortation, 
makes a document that furnishes ammunition which 


procter nnest a ra Rogie convince when ordinary ‘‘ tem- 
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““What Must I Give Up?” 

The asking of certain questions as preli to 
making the confession of Christian discipleship effect- 
ually bars the way to such discipleship. This truth is 
often missed by those who are most in need of seeing 

A Pennsylvania reader describes a case in point : 


I have just returned from a conversation with a man who 
once was a Christian, but who for about twenty years has not 
been living the Christian life. He is a man of very good 

good husband and father. He attends Sunday-school 
regularly, and occasionally goes to church, He has so lofty 
the Christian that he-is afraid to attempt to live 
ing that he asked me I would like you to answer in 

your Notes on Open Letters. : 

The man is a manufacturer of thermometers, and does more 
work for brewers and ~y yh dealers than for any one else. In 
fact, these interests are main support of his business. 
buy the thermometers for advertising purposes. He wanted to 
know whether, if he became a Christian, he could continue to 
make thermometers for brewers and liquor dealers. What is 
your opinion? I shall be glad for your answer. 


Two things this man needs to realize before he can 
make much further progress toward Christ. First, he 
cannot ‘‘ become a Christian'’ while he asks any ad- 
vance questions as to what his acceptance of Christ 
may or may not permit him to do. Second, he can- 
not know Christ's answer to this question, nor Christ's 
will for him in any other similar and important detail 
of his life and conduct, until after he has, uncondi- 
tionally and -unquestioningly, given himself into 
Christ's keeping and made Christ the Master of his 
life. Then, and then only, can Christ reveal to him 
just what He would have him do. 

It is one of the blessed facts of Christianity that 
Christ never makes any but these terms with any one 
for the entering upon the ‘Christian life: ‘‘Give me 
yourself and all that you have, and I will give you 
myself and all that I have.’’ That is the contract, 
the New Covenant, of life in Christ. It simplifies 
everything so. It satisfies every questioning and 
solves every problem as no other terms could possibly 
do. If Christianity is worth this man’s having only 
on condition that he retain his business relations with 
the brewers and liquor dealers, then it is not worth 
his having at all. Either it is worth more than all 
that he possesses and all thai he could possibly give 
up, or itis worth nothing. When once he sees Christ 
in his true light, and the life which, at the cost of His 
own life, Christ offers him, this man will find the ques- 
tion of possible business sacrifices sinking into such 
insignificance that he will wonder that it ever was a 
question. 


al 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Father and our God: we thank thee for the many 
good things we have from thee: for prayers answered, 
and for thy wise refusal, sometimes, to give us just what 

we asked for—and even insisted on; for many gifts which we 
neglected to ask for, and some of the very best which we were 
not wise enough to even know we needed ; for thy kind care 
of us when we have been wayward and wilful, for thine ex- 
haustless poteane with us, and for thy fathomless love; but 
most of all for making thy very self our portion, so that all our 
best _— are yet to come... . However dull and blind and 
unready for the best things we may be, yet find in our closed 
hearts some crevice through which thy fingers may get a hold 
on us, to open the barred doors and let the eternal sunshine 
in. .. . Nor do we ask this for selfish reasons—or, if we do un- 
wittingly, still grant it for better than selfish uses. We pray to 
be blessed in order that we may be a blessing. Enrich us, that 
we may make others rich. ive to us what shall best fit us 
for serving... . Father, deliver us from incompetency, ineffi- 
ciency, emptiness ; from being of no use ; from being poison- 
ers of others’ peace ; from So’ living for self that we rob others 
without knowing or suspecting this. Keep us looking out 
and not in ; watching for others’ needs rather than our own ; 
for opportunities to do good rather than to luxuriate in our 
own gladness. . . . Make us swift to see signs of thy presence 
on every hand, inviting us to service here and there. ... We 
want to be like Christ that we may do Christ's work, and thus, 
like him, be thy beloved sons in whom thou art well pleased. 
Thus eo the world grow better at our hands and the hands 
of our fellows, by the matchless management and the supreme 
power of thy grace, and thy redeming work be, hastened and 
accomplished, until sin and sorrow and shame shall be no more. 
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HY do we drink? because our bodies are walk- 
ing aquariums, and we have to keep the pro- 


of our swimming in water, or it 

won't live. So long as we drink only water, there is 
‘little danger ot our taking too much—except by 
drowning ourselves ; but when we begin to mix 
things with it, trouble begins. Certainly on general 
principles it would appear that the simplest, cheap- 
est, and most rational thing would be to take our 
necessary daily three pints of water ‘*‘ straight,’’ with- 
out mixture of any sort—clear, fresh, and sparkling 
from the spring ; but for some strange reason, man 
has never been satisfied to do this, but must add 
something to the water before he will call it a drink. 
And he doesn’t appear to have been particularly lucky 

in his additions. $ 
_. The first.and commonest addition which he has 
made to his drinking water has been an unintentional 
one, sewage, which, though it may give the special 
flavor that we so much admire to the water of our 
own particular well, is neither appetizing nor whole- 
some, especially when it contains typhoid bacilli. 
Up to fifty years ago, ninety percent of civilized hu- 
manity drank, more or less diluted, sewage, and it was 
only recently that we discovered the damage that this 
innocent-looking mixture does, and began breaking 
ourselves of the habit i © 


Man’s earliest and commonest intentional addition . 


to the water he drinks was also the product of a germ 


—the ¢oxin of the yeast bacterium, alcohol. He could: 


hardly be considered ideally fortunate in this addition 
either ; for, although it gave him a good deal more 
exhilaration and enjoyment, it was always at a price, 
both before and after taking. Just how heavy a price, 
and by how many paid, we are only beginning to dis- 
cover and suspect. Sewage probably kills many more 
than alcohol, but there are other and crueler penalties 
than death. 


The Drink Appetite Wholly Unnatural 

A large part of our drinking water has always been 
takenin the form of mixtures with other substances. 
These beverages are always much more expensive 
than the plain water, often quite troublesome to secure 
and prepare, have little or no food value, are of 
doubtful effect in moderation, and usually injurious 
in excess. Why they should ever have come into 
such universal use, in all races and in all ages of the 
world, is one of the standing puzzles of human nature. 

There is, moreover, one most striking and, from a 
biological point of view, most significant fact, that 
eagerly as these beverages have been consssmed, and 
constantly as they have been in use by the race for 
from ten to twenty centuries, we have never developed 
an instinct or natural appetite for them. No child 
ever yet was born with an appetite or instinctive 
liking for beer or whisky ; and very few with a real 
liking for the taste of tea or coffee, although they soon 
learn to drink them for the sake of the sugar and 
cream in them. Thus nature has clearly marked 
them off from al} the real foods on our tables, show- 
ing unmistakably that they are not essential either to 
life or health ; and, what is even more important 
from our point of view, that they are absofutely un- 
necessary and probably: positively harmful, in* child- 
hood, and during the period of growth: 

It is much to be doubted whether an appetite for 
alcohol would even develop naturally later in life, if 


we were left entirely to our own devices. Certain it . 


is that the great majority of men have to learn-gradu- 
ally, if not positively to teach themselves, to like‘it, 
because they see everybody else taking it, and think 
it .would* be: childish or unmanly not to be able to 
swallow; and atleast pretend to enjoy it tiremselves. 
If no :chiid>ever-drank alcohol until he really craved it, 
as he instinctively craves milk, sugar, meat, and-bread 
and butter, there would be extraordinarily few drunk- 
ards in the world. Our other food-instincts have 


shown themselves worthy -to be trusted—why’ not 


trust this one, and let alcohol absolutely alone, at 
least until you have reached full maturity of mind 
and body, and acquired the precious privilege of mak- 
ing a fool of yourself if you wish ? ; 
Statistics from the dicoholic wards of our great ‘hos- 


pitals have clearly shown that of those who ‘became. | 


drunkards nearly ninety petcent began to drink be- 
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fore they were twenty years of age, and of that ninety 
percent over two-thirds took their first drink, not be- 
cause they felt any craving for it, or even thought it 
would taste good, but because they saw others doing 
it, thought it a manly thing to do, or were afraid they 
would be laughed at if they didn’t. Whatever vices 
and bad habits our animal instincts may lead us into, 
drunkenness is not one of them. To say that a man 
who is wallowing drunk has ‘‘ made a pig of himself’* 
is a shameful slander on the pig. ; 

This significant hint on the partof Nature as to the 
unnecessariness of alcoholic beverages is supported to 
the very letter by the overwhelming majority of hun- 
dreds of laboratory researches which have now been 
made, showing clearly that while they may give off 
trifling amounts of. energy in the body, their real 
effects and.sole reason for use is as luxuries, to give 
pleasure either by their agreeable taste or by their 
stimulating or narcotic effects. And the more care- 
fully we study them, the heavier the price we find 
that has to be paid for the temporary enjoyment 
which they give. 

Full-of. dangerous possibilities as alcohol is, it is 
closely-related chemically to, as well as derived from, 
the valuable and wholesome food, sugar. It is pro- 
duced in solutions containing sugar or starch, usually 
the juice of fruits, or a pulp or mash made of crushed 
grains like barley, corn, or rye, by the action of that 
same little bacterium which works for us in the harmless 
and useful process of raising bread, the yeast plant. 

As the spores of this yeast are floating about almost 
everywhere in the air, all that is usually necessary is 
to let some fruit juice or flour paste stand at moderate 
warmth, exposed to the air, when it will begin to 
‘*sour,’’. or ferment ; and if you taste it, you will 
find that it has a curious pungent, sour-sweet flavor. 
When this yeast plant is set to work in a tub or vat of 
grape juice, it attacks the fruit'sugar contained in the 
juice and splits it up into alcohol and carbon dioxide, 
so that the juice becomes bubbly and frothy. And 
when from seven to fifteen percent of alcohol has been 
produced; the liquid is called wine. 

When left to itself, the process of fermentation in 
most sugary or starchy liquids will come to a stand- 
still, because the alcohol, like all other /oxins, or 





Points Worth Noting 


It is interesting to note this physician’s testimony 
that : 

No human being ever developed an.instinct or 
natural diking for alcoholic drinks. 

Aicohol.is a toxin, or poison, produced by one-germ 
to destroy another. 

The seeming improvement in one’s physical condi- 
tiofithat alcohol sometimes produces is wholly im- 
aginary, and due merely to a deadening of the nerves. 

While the taking of true foods produces a sense of 

_Saitiety,.aicohol produces only an .appetite with no 
-oneturator, self-acting limitations. 3 

Is it reasonable to conceive that a drug which has 
an unvarying tendency to exaggerate and increase 
all that is worst in us, can possibly have. any improv- 

. img and strengthening: influence upon our higher 
powers and tendencies ? ; 














poisons, produced by germs, is a poison also to the 
germ that produces it, when it reaches a certain 
strength in the liquid. The reason why the yeast- 
bacterium produces it appears to be that, while poi- 
sonous to itself in large amounts, it is much more 
acutely poisonous to other germs which com with 
it for their share of the sugar or starch. e origin 
of this curious drug-food is little suggestive of proba- 
pie wholesomeness. On general iples, we should 
ardly pick out a poison produced by one germ to kill 
another germ with, as likely to make a useful and 
wholesome food. ‘ 
If man had been content to leave matters at this 
_ and accept the safeguard which Nature offered 
im, it is probable that many of the worst effects of 


_alcohol would never have been heard of. But pun- 


gent and heady as these bubbly and frothy wines, 
meads, and ales were, they didn’t seem to be able to 
satisfy the cravings which they had themselves cre- 
ated. So man, with an ingenuity which might have 
beeu much better expended, proceeded to cast about 
for means of getting a liquor which would contain 
more alcohol than Nature could be induced to brew in 
it, and would land him more swiftly in the delights of 
complete intoxication. Some people never can leave 
even bad enough alone. With crowning irony, when 
he found it, he called it +‘ The Water of Life,’’ Agua 
Vitae, which first corrupted to ‘' Usgue-vaugh,"* then 
to ‘‘ whisky'’ which it bears to this day. 


The Quest for Concentrated Calamities 


He soon found that boiling the fermenting juice or 
mash would not only stop fermentation, but drive off 
all the alcohol which had been formed ; and a little 
experimenting showed him that the precious thing 
which gave it its exhilarating and intoxicating effects 
was lighter or more volatile than water, so that by 
gently heating the fermenting mass it could be caused 
to evaporate and pass off as vapor, with a little of the 
steam from the water. Then by catching this vapor 
in a closed vessel and pouring cold water over the 
outside of this, it could be condensed again in the 
form of a clear, brownish fluid, of pungent or burning 
taste, which contained nearly fifty percent of the joy- 
giving alcohol, instead of five or six. 

This evaporated, or disti//ed, mixture of alcohol and 
water, if made from a mash of corn, wheat, rye, or 
potatoes, is called whisky; if from grape-juice, brandy. 
A similar concentrated calamity is made out of fer- 
mented rice in the East, and known as arrack or sak ; 
another from fermented molasses, called rum ; another 
from the juice of the aloe in Mexico and Central 
America, known as fulgue or mescal. In fact, 
scarcely any large section of. the human race has 
seemed able to rest content until it had a supply of 
this fire-water in sufficiently concentrated form. 

In its early days, alcohol was not regarded as a 
food, but was used solely for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the delirious delights of intoxication, and its 
use chiefly confined to certain ceremonial feasts and 
festivities, when the object of all parties concerned 
was, frankly, to get as drunk as possible as quickly as 
might be. Men did not, in the beginning, drink alcc- 
holic drinks in order to make them stronger or health- 
ier, or. increase their brain power, but solely for their 
exhilarating and discomfort-deadening effects ; and 
they do so chiefly still. Broadly considered, alcohol 
is not a food, but an amusement, and should be ap- 
proved or condemned as such, 

The controversy over the evils and benefits of alco- 
hol is one of the bitterest known, and one which still 
gives rise to the widest differences of opinion. Thus, 
for instance, it was confidently and sincerely urged 
by the moderate users of alcohol that it promoted, and 
increased their appetites, and enabled them to take 
and digest larger amounts of food. The early experi- . 
ments supported this claim, and showed that alcohol 
well diluted and in moderate amounts not only in- 
creased appetite, but favored the flow of thé gastric 
juice. When the digestion experiments were carried 
a little farther, however, it was clearly shown that its 
presence in the stomach and -intestines; in such 
amounts as would result from a glass of beer or, one 
or two glasses of claret with a meal,-distinctly retarded 
and interfered with the.later stages of digestion, so 


. that one effect almost precisely neutralized and coun- 
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ter-balanced the other. So the net rate of digestion is 
about the same with or without alcohol even in small 
doses. ; 

Another claim urged in its favor was that it warmed 
the body and protected it against cold) Any one with 
a sense of or even of humor can readily 
gauge the,net value of this claim from the fact that it 
was equall ly commended by its supporters as a 
means of them cool in hot weather, Its al- 
leged effects in the case of both heat and cold were 
due to the same ‘fact, namely, that it deadened the 
nerves tem y to whatever sense of discomfort one 
might then be suffering, but made no alteration what- 
ever in the original condition. 

In fact, it was quickly found in the bitter school of 
experience that alcohol, instead of increasing our re- 
sisting power on exposure to cold, while producing an 
apparent glow of tem y warmth, rapidly and 
markedly diminished it ; so that those who had drunk 


heavily were much more likely to succumb to cold. 


and exposure than those who had indulged moder- 
ately or let it alone. Nowadays, Arctic explorers, 
explorers in the tropics, officers of armies upon forced 
marches, and those who have to train themselves for 
feats of strength and endurance, are unanimous in 
their testimony that the use of alcohol is harmful in- 
stead of helpful under these conditions, and is not to 
be compared to real food. 

Then it was confidently asserted that alcohol in- 
creased the working power; that more work and 
better work would be done by men at hard labor 
if a little beer or wine was taken with their meals. 
Indeed, most of those’ who take alcohol feel quite 
sure that they work faster and better, and easier 
with it than without it. But the moment that this 
sense of exhilaration and of increased power and 
facility was submitted to the cold and impartial test 
of laboratory methods, and to actual tabulation of the 
amount of work done, it was found that instead of 
more being accomplished when alcohol was taken, 
even in very moderaté amounts, it was almost invari- 
ably less by ftom six to twelve percent. Again the 
sense of exhilaration and of increased vigor and ease 
was due to'the same effect ‘of alcohol,—in deadening 
the'sensations of fatigue and discomfort, and produc- 
ing a false sense of exhilaration and well-being. 

Of course; it was discoveréd long ago, almost as soon 
asimen began seriously and’ systematically to put them- 
selves into training ‘for athletic feats or contests, that 
alcohol then was’ not only useless, but absolutely in- 
juridus. If any champion on the eve of a contest is 
known’ 'té have ‘‘ broken training’’ ‘and taken a drink, 
the odds, which even the sporting men and betting pub- 
lic aré ready to wager in his favor, go down at once. 

The same is evén more ‘strikingly true of the ex- 
hilarating mental effects alleged to be produced 
by alcohol.’ Oné could ‘hardly blame any one for 
really believing'in this effect of alcohol, for the sensa- 
tions’ produced are often of most agreeable character. 
But whe you try to commit some of these lofty 
thoughts, these brilliant images, these delicate fancies, 
to paper, they collapse ‘and shrivel at once, like a toy 
balloon when it has been pricked! ‘The sensations 
of clearness, of brilliancy, of poetic fancy are pure 
illusions, like those of increased muscular power and 
physical endurance. 


When the Audience Applauds 


In spite of the many praises of wine which have 
beer sung by poets, and chanted by musicians, aad 
painted by artists, no first-class creation of the im- 
agination, or even good second class, in either poetry, 
music or painting was ever yet either conceived or 
executed under the influence ofalcohol. Similarly, any 
practised after-dinner speaker will tell you that while it 
is much easier to make a speech which your audience 
will think brilliant, witty and graceful if sAey have 
imbibed a moderate amount of champagne, it is a 
very different matter if you have taken half that 
amount of champagne yourself. Any feeble little 
conceit will sound exceedingly witty and funny when 
you are ‘‘exhilarated,’’ but the kind of things that 
you say when you are drunk—! ‘When the wine's 
in the wit’s out,”’ describes them exactly. 

In short, we are driven to the conclusion that most 
of the so-called stimulating or exhilarating effects of 
alcohol are really due to its power of narcotizing or 
deadening us to sensations of discomfort or fatigue. 
Its power of promoting conviviality and loosening 
men’s tongues is due to precisely the same effect in 
taking off the so-called inhibitions, or balance-wheels 
of custom, reserve, and propriety—too often of de- 
cency as well. This is where the greatest and most 
serious danger of alcohol comes in, that even in small 
doses it begins to deaden us both mentally and mor- 
ally and diminish accordingly our power of control. 
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Wide as the differences of opinion still are upon the 
moderate use of alcohol, there is a gratifying agree- 
i become practical 
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him to resort 

doses. In fact, unlike a true food, which quickly 
produces a sense of satiety. the use of alcohol creates 
an appetite that ‘‘ grows by what it feeds on,'’ and has 
no natural or self-acting limitations. For every natural 
appetite or instinct Nature a check, but 
none for artificial and acquired tastes. The last man 
to find out that he is taking too much is the drinker 
himself. Takea originally to relieve depression or 
discomfort, its own distressing and poisonous after- 
effects create a new and perpetual demand for it. 

The second point on which agreement is almost 
unanimous among those who are in a position to 
know, the pathologists and physicians, is that there 
are a considerable number of definite and character- 
istic disease-conditions of the liver, of the heart and 
blood vessels, of the kidneys, and of the nervous sys- 
tem, which are produced by, or almost invariably 
associated with, alcohol. There are, for instance, 
three distinct and definite types of alcoholic insanity. 
It‘is true that these changes most commonly occur in 
the tissues of those who use alcohol to excess, and is 
also probably true that what the alcoholic poison 
does in these cases is to pick out the points of least 
resistance, the weak spots in the body, and the weaker 
and more unbalanced individuals in the community. 
But even the strongest and best of us have our little 
weaknesses of digestion, of nerves, and of disposition, 
that we know of, as well as others that we don't. 
And what is the use of running the risk of having 
these picked out and made worse in this dangerous 
and unpleasant manner ? 


How Much is Excess? 


Moreover, it is daily becoming a more and. more 
difficult matter to decide just how much is excess. It 
certainly differs widely in different, individuals, and in 
different organs and. tissues .in the same body... An 
amount of alcohol which one man might seem. to con- 


sume with impunity may be seriously injurious to an- 
other ; and a daily consumption which will produce 


not the slightest symptom of intoxication, or even of 
discomfort, or headache, may be slowly, and fatally 
damaging the cells of your liver or kidney. . The con- 
viction is growing among pathologists, that the tis- 
sues of many moderate drinkers are damaged in. this 
slow, insidious way, without their being in the slight- 
est degree conscious of any injury or even discomfort. 
You never can gwife tell what alcohol has done to 
you until the post-mortem—and then the question 
won't interest you much. 

The much-disputed question as to whether alcohol 
is a food or not is a purely theoretic one, and of little 
practical importance. It is quite true, as might be 
expected, from its close relation to sugar and the 
readiness with which it will burn, in an alcohol lamp 
or stove, for inszance, that alcohol in small amounts 
is capable of being burnt in, and giving energy to, 
the body. But for practical purposes, this trifling 
food value is completely offset and destroyed, first 
by its secondary poisonous and disturbing effects, 


and secondly by its prohibitive expensiveness. The - 


utmost amount of alcohol that could be consumed 
in the body in the day, with any approach to 
safety, would barely supply one-tenth of the total 
fuel value required, and if any one were seriously to 
attempt to consume alcohol as a source of energy 
he would be ‘blind drunk’"’ before he had taken 
one-third of the amount required. From the point of 
view of expense, to live upon alcohol would be like 
killing bisons for their tongues and letting the rest of 
the carcass go, to waste, like our Indian and pioneer 
hunters of the plains. It never has more than a frac- 
tion of the food value of the grain or fruit cut of which 
it was fermented, and the amount of nutriment that it 
contains is at least ten times as expensive as the same 
number of calories of any of the staple foods. 

Moreover, when it is taken with an ordinary ration 
or normal supply of food, it is found that, for every 
ounce of alcohol burned in the body, a similar amount 
of the other food is prevented from being consumed 
and probably goes to waste, from its retarding effects 
upon digestion. Therefore to talk of alcohol as a 
food is little skort of absurd—it is a luxury and an 
amusement, pure and simple. 
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us can have any specially improving and strengthening 

influence upon our higher powers and tendencies. 

Certainly none such has ever yet been demonstrated. 
New York City. 


For Children at Home 








Chrysanthemum 
By Annie L. Berray 


T almost took her breath away—so many reasons, 
all at once, for being happy! Ruth sat down on 
the top step and began counting on her fingers. 

‘« First because it’s my birthday to-morrow—no, first 
* cause I’m visiting my Aunt Ida in California, and 
second because toemorrow’s my birthday, and third be- 
cause. Uncle Ben gave me a dollar, and fourth because 
I’m going to spend it to hire.a burro for all day, and 
fifth because it's Saturday to-morrow, and sixth'’-~—she 
began on the. fingers of. her.:other. hand, »** because it 
surely isn’t going to rain.’” . She looked up with an 
anxious wrinkle between her eyes to the clear sky. 

“* Uncle Ben says it can’t because it’s not-the rainy 
season, but if it was home it most probably would:any 
way,’ she soliloquized, 

As she turned to go in the house she saw that. the 
sky above the pepper-trees was still faintly pink from 
the sunset. 

** Red sky at night, 
Sailors delight ’’— 


she chanted, and then she felt more sure than when 
Uncle Ben told her, It seemed very queer to be so 
certain of the weather. 

The man brought her burro to the door the next morn- 
ing at eight o’clock and Ruth could hardly be per- 
suaded to finish her breakfast. The burro was a 
funny shaggy little fellow with great flapping ears. 
The man said his name was Chrysanthemum. 

«It's too bad we don’t know any children so you 
could have some company,'’ Uncle Ben remarked as 
she started. 

‘I don’t care, I have Chrysanthemum,’’ she 
called back as the little burro trotted merrily down the 
driveway and out into the street. 

Ruth rode down the avenue for about a mile, then 
slowly back. ‘‘It’s such fun’’ she cried to Uncle Ben. 

Chrysanthemum turned and started on another trip 
down the avenue. He had gone three or four blocks 
when Uncle Ben saw him.turn suddenly into one of 
the side streets in spite of Ruth’s frantic efforts to 
prevent him. He began to trot briskly and in a 
moment was out of sight. 

Uncle Ben seized his hat and hastily walked to the 
place where Ruth and the burro had disappeared. 
Looking up the street he laughed. Five children on 
burros were coming down the street and Chrysanthe- 
mum was trotting gaily to meet them in spite of 
Ruth’s commands to stop. 

Uncle Ben realized at once that the other burros 
came from the same stable to which Chrysanthemum 
belonged. . He had recognized them and carried the 
unwilling Ruth to meet them. The children were all 
laughing and talking together. when Uncle Ben 
reached them, having become good friends at once. 

‘Oh, Uncle Ben,’’ called Ruth, ‘Chrysanthe- 
mum heard you say that you wished I had some chil- 
dren to play with,”’ 

Pasapena, CAL. 


























LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 20 (Matt. 7: 1-12) 
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Art Studies in the Life of Christ 


By: Estelle M. Hurll, Author of “ Bible Beautiful,” 
“ Tincen Sculpture of the Eitccath Century.” otc. 


HIS is a plea for a more serious use of great art 
works among older classes. Certain experiments 
which I have been making with a class of my own 

have met with so much enthusiasm that I am embold- 
ened to outline’'a method of study which I have rea- 


- som to believe perfectly feasible with pupils from 


fifteen to twenty years of age. 

Our subject is the Life of Christ, and first of all it 
is interesting and suggestive to notice what subjects 
have been chosen by those who have treated the Life in 
an-art series. Let each pupil prepare a list of ten to 
fifteen subjects which he would select for pictures were 
he an artist about to illustrate the life of Christ. Itis a 


concrete-way of determining the pivotal incidents in the - 


great career. ten lists may then be discussed in class, 
and compared with the subjects chosen by Ghiberti 
(Florence Baptistery Gate 3 by Giotto (Arena Chapel), 
by: Fra Angelico and by the decorators of the Sistine 
chapel, etc., the teacher bo ie the required infor- 
mation from the history of 

It .is. however with the. po which have been 
most prominent in art that our special study should be 
concerned. First, we ask ourselves, how many motives 
does the story in question present for pictorial treat- 
ment? There must of course be some one moment in 
the dramatic action which the illustrator seizes for rep- 
resentation, and usually there are several available mo- 
tives in the progress of the story. We scan thenarrative 
closely as if we were artists ourselves, and each 
brings a list of possible themes or art-motives. After 
such preparation we are ready to interpret the mean- 
ing of a great work of art. It is surprising how much 
we discover that we had never noticed before, when we 
approach the gospel story from this new point of 
view. In ‘the Annunciation, for instance, we note 
first Mary’s fear, next her wonder, ‘* How shall this 
be?’’ and finally her submission, ‘‘Be it unto me 
according to thy word,’’ each mood suggesting quite 
a different picture motive. Ghiberti has represented 
the fear, Van Eyck the surprise, and Fra Angelico, 
the submission. We may go on through a long list of 
examples—it is pleasant when each pupil can bring a 
picture or two to add to the teacher's collection. 

In the Last Supper we distinguish the Passover 
feast from. the institution of the Lord's Supper, find- 
ing in each subject a series of motives in the differént 
words spoken by the Saviour. By this analysis, we 
are made ready to understand the thrilling interest of 
Leonardo da Vinci's masterpiece, wheres‘‘One of 
you shall betray me’’ electrifies the whole company. 

The Easter story has afforded our most delightful 
art study. By a comparative examination of the four 
evangelists we have compiled a list of twelve possible 
picture subjects, from the angel seated alone on the 
stone to the Supper at Emmaus. The list does 
not include the actual resurrection, because this 
sacred mystery had no human witnesses, but it sug- 
gests some subjects not yet used in art. 

The Crucifixion is probably the richest theme in 
the Christ story... Each of the ‘‘seven words"' from 
the cross forms a distinct art motive which some painter 
has adopted, . From a set of m scellaneous pictures 
let the class name in each the motive chosen. 

Another approach to the picture study of the Cruci- 
fixion is to make a list, gathered from the four evan- 
gelists, of all the persons present: the two robbers 
(Matt. 27 : 38) ; the priests, scribes, and elders (Matt. 
27 : 41); the soldiers casting lots (John 19 : 23); the 
three Marys (John 19 : 25); and other women, ‘‘afar 
off’’ (Mark 15 : 40) ; the disciple John (John 19 : 26); 
the soldier with the sponge (John 19 : 29); the soldier 
with the spear (John 19 : 34); the centurion (Matt. 
27 : $4); and the general crowd of those in authority 
and the mocking passers-by (Matt. 27 : 39 and Luke 
23:35) Turning from this ‘to the great historical 
pictures of the Crucifixion, like the fresco in the 
Spanish chapel (Florence), the altar-screen by Luini 
(Lugano), and the great Tintoretto at San Rocco 
(Venice), we find that nothing has been forgotten. 
By comparing the composition and arrangement in 
the different cases these details become fixed perma- 
nently in the memory. One interesting fact which we 
observe in this study is the position of Christ's friends 
on his right side, his enemies on the left. 


Naturally it often happens that some painter has 
found possibilities in a subject which would not have 
occurred to us, This sends us back to our text to see 


if his idea is y fictitious or founded on the nar- 
rative, and, , whether the suggestion is 
legitimate or In either case we have had 


another incentive to thoroughness in our study. 


In a general way, I find that young people are very" 


much surprised and impressed when they get some 


notion of the vast amount of biblical art which has 


accumulated through the centuries. It is all very well 
to repeat to them that the Bible has been the highest 
inspiration of art and literature, but they do not ‘‘take 
it in.” On the other hand, when they hear, week 
after week, all the great names of the Renaissance 
artists mentioned as illustrators of the Bible, and in 
addition have glimpses of many great art monuments 
devoted to the Bible story, they have an overwhelm- 
ing collective evidence of the importance of the Bible. 
It is a pretty good antidote to the modern society 
affectation of considering the Bible out of fashion. 


Picture Work in the Times’ Lessons 


ig studying history there can be nothing quite so 
thrilling as to stand on the spot made famous by 
an event that has ‘‘turned the world upside 
down."’ The next best thing to standing on the spot 
is to have the scene made real through photography. 
A new method has been introduced by which one can 
‘‘visit’’ the lesson-scenes in the life of Christ. 

A travel system known as the Underwood Travel 
System has now been perfected, by means of which 
people may gain real experiences of being in distant 
places while bodily they remain at home. 

The stereograph is fundamentally different from the 
ordinary photograph in being made on the principle 
of two-eye vision. That is, the ordinary photograph 
is made by a camera with a single lens, like a person 
with one eye, while the stereograph is made by a 
camera having two lenses set about as far apart as 
our two eyes, This camera therefore gives two 
slightly different photographs, and when mounted 
side by side on a card they are looked at in the 
stereoscope, the result obtained is: First, that we get 
perfect space for our minds as contrasted with the 
appearance of space in ordinary pictures. Objects 
stand out in all three dimensions, or as solids as in 
nature. Second, we see objects and places “ie size, 
that is, in natural size and at natural distance. The 
two small photographic prints, a few inches from the 
eyes, serve as windows through which we look. 
Third, while looking at these stereographed scenes it 
is possible to lose all consciousness of one’s immediate 
bodily surroundings and to gain, for appreciable 
lengths of time, a distinct consciousness or i iN 
of being in the place itself. 

The second feature is a patent map system by which 
a person is able to know at once just what part of a 
country or city he is looking at through the stereoscope 
and the direction in which he is looking, as well as 
knowing his surroundings. The descriptions, the 
third feature, are put in such a form as to aid persons 
to gain the consciousness or experience of location in 
the place represented. 

It is most interesting in this connection to note what 
Henry van Dyke says in the Preface of his Out-of- 
Doors in the Holy Land : 


But there are two things in the book which I would 
not have you miss. 

The first is the new conviction,—new at least to me,— 
that Christanity is an out-of-doors religion. From the 
birth in the grotto at Bethlehem (where Joseph and Maty 
took refuge because there was no room for them in the inn) 
to the crowning death on the hill of Calvary outside the 
city wall, all of its important events took place out-of- 
doors. Except the discourse in the upper chamber at Je- 
rusalem, all of its great words, from the sermon on the 
mount to the last commission to the disciples, were spoken 
in the open air. How shall We understand it unless we 
carry it under the free sky and interpret it in the compan- 
ionship of nature ? 


The Sunday School Times is now giving each week 
in its lesson pages, a description of the scene of the 
lesson under the title ‘‘ Visiting the Lesson-Scenes."’ 
Teachers who have not tried this live method of 
holding the attention of the whole class can find it 
fully described on page 76 of this issue of the Times. 


The Stereopticon’s Place in Church. 


HE use of the lantern will be one of the features 
of the coming church,'’ said the famous Eng- 
lish editor, William T. Stead. The remark 

made a great impression upon me, and bore fruit 
after a while. 

I once heard Dr. Schauffler say that every one of 
his progressive methods of Sunday-school work met 
with ‘the opposition of his teachers at .first> Most 
pastors have had a similar experience in every ‘* for- 
ward’’ movement. But often the pastor.must first 
overcome his own prejudice. It was so.with myself 
in reference to the stereopticon. But having used. it 
for several years in outside and secular work,_espe- 
cially as lecturer in the People’s Free Course,.in New 
York City, I came to the conclusion that ‘it could be 
made to serve spiritual interests also, 

The next thing was to sound my session, for a wise 
pastor will secure the co-operation of his ‘‘ cabinet.’’ 
Armed with a booklet entitled :‘ The Evening .Prob- 
lem Solved,’’ I secured the session’s consent to. have 
two illustrated services. I said two, because one 
might fail, and every illustrated lecturer knows that 
something is always liable to happen. But one 
was sufficient to disarm all prejudice, and now ‘‘ the 
monthly illustrated service’’ is a regular feature of 
our church work. It never fails to fill the church. 
Non-church-goers are reached by this service as by 


_ no other. 


While a series on successive Sunday evenings might 
prove helpful, yet, on account of the scarcity of ma- 
terial—of religious slides, I mean—and lest it be- 
come an ‘‘old story,’’ and interest would flag, we 
have held the service monthly for nearly four years. 
We have taken up, first and last, the life of Christ, 
also that of Paul, and lessons from the Old Testament 
as well, Pilgrim's Progress, the lives of Spurgeon, 
Wesley, etc., ‘‘ How We Got Our Bible,’’ the para- 
bles of our Lord, -have furnished material for our 
illustrated sermons. There are many sets of mission- 
ary slides, and the monthly concert may be made in- 
tensely interesting to young and old. Then there are 
temperance themes, song services, that are instructive 
and inspiring. 

This is our order of service. Our choirs—of which 
we have three, senior, intermediate, and junior— 
march in, singing, and are seated in front of the 
screen, a dozen pews being reserved for them. The 
organist, after the prelude, plays softly, while the 
pastor invariably appeals to the vast congregation to 
engage reverently in the service, and bespeaks their 
quiet and devout attention. A moment of silent 
prayer ensues, while the lights are extinguished, the 
congregation uniting in the Lord’s Prayer. Then a 
hymn appears on the screen, which is sung heartily, 
every one of the six or eight hundred present ‘‘ having 
a book’’ ; that is, the words. A Scripture lesson, 
another hymn, and the Ten Commandments follow. 

At the next hymn” the congregation rise, and re- 
main standing while they repeat or read the Apostle’s 
Creed. After this comes the sermon or address, fol- 
lowed by another hymn or an illustrated song. For 
example, at one service ‘‘The Ninety and Nine"’ 
was sung asa solo. The electric lights are turned on 
for the offertory, the service closing with the doxology 
and benediction. 

A word as to the expense. We employed an oper- 
ator for several services, for whom, with lantern, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen gas, screen, etc., we paid ten 
dollars a night, —a reasonable charge. But_the session 
and trustees decided to purchase our own lantern, 
which, with screen, electric plant, and signal, cost 
less than a hundred dollars. Electricity is not as 
good as gas, but cheaper, costing the same as wheh 
used to light the church. The sexton manipulates 
the lantern. All the extra expense involved is the 
hire of slides, —from seventy-five cents to two dollars 
anight. And this is readily met by the offering, 
which is usually twice or thrice the average Sunday 
evening collection. 

In concluding this article, I want to speak briefly 
of the stereopticon’s use as an evangelistic agent ; and 
here, as always, the pastor is the best evangelist. With 
appealing hymns, appropriate pictures, and Scripture 
invitations, the ‘‘dim religious light,’’ the silent prayer, 
and the solemn stillness, —all combine to form an in- 
tense moment of decision for Christ. — Zhe Rev. George 
Hubbard Payson, Rahway, N. J. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


OW many of you can draw a straight line, free- 
hand? How many of can mark off a dis- 
tance of exactly six inches on a pepe po 

How many of you can draw two lines at e ight 
angles to each other? Here are some sheets of paper 


an ncils ; su r hand at all three 
pe Lamang you try you 


things, in one by my watch. 

Now that you have shown what you can do, let us 
all take a look at the papers. That line looks pretty 
straight. This line is supposed to be six inches ; is 
it? d here is the tangle ; is it an angle of 
just ninety ? How can we know whether 


these attempts of ours are correct, now that we have’ 


made them? There is only one way; we must test 
them by a ruler, a measure, and a try-square. Who 
has any one of these things with him in class? (If 
some pupil has a pocket rule, use it. But come sup- 
lied with a rule, marked in inches, and a try-square, 
E ng them out of sight until now.) 
at ‘‘straight” line isn't quite straight, after all, 
when we get this ruler against it. The ‘‘six inches” 
is six and a quarter, according to this scale. And the 
right angle,—see, it doesn’t hold true to the lines of 
this square. If we were carpenters, and were en- 
trusted with a piece of work, it wouldn't do to go 
ahead with lines and measurements out of our head, 
like these, would it? We should need our rule and 
uare,—and a good carpenter is never without one. 
There was a young carpenter, brought upin acountry 
town a good many years ago, who was never without 
his rules and squares, and who always used them in 
his work. He was the safest builder the world has 
ever known ; and he left his tools for others to work 
with, Who was he? No one has ever done such life- 
building as the carpenter's son, Jesus of Nazareth. 
Some of his rules for the measuring and squaring of 
life are right here for our study to-day. And it is 
never safe to try to do without them, 
Another “‘ starter” for the lesson, admirable in its 


novelty, and showing..the need of a standard to test: 


by, is given in Lovett’s opening paragraph. 
The Teaching of the Lesson 

During the entire Sermon on the Mount, Jesus has 
been declaring some of the standards by which those 
who would ‘‘ belong” to his great society, the Kiigdom 
of heaven, must measure their actions, and to which 
they must conform, or square themselves. But he is 
working toward a climax, and we have it to-day. 

First he has a word to say to the person who likes 
to point out wherein “ the other fellow” is not what 
he should be. Any one in this class who has ever 
talked about a friend’s failings? Any one here who 
has never done this? I thought not! But why do 
we do it? Honestly, why do we? We enjoy it, of 
course,—let’s be frank. But what does it accomplish? 
Does it help Asm to do better? Does it help ws to do 
better? Does it make good feeling? Have a free 
discussion of this point in class. t us see what 
Jesus’ standard of conduct was, in verses 1-5. 


The kind of judgment referred to is explained by Riddle, 
on verse 1, and Stalker’s Ist paragraph. ¢ familiarity and 
ificance of ‘‘beam’’ in Oriental life are shown in 
ackie’s second paragraph, which also fllustrates the Ori- 
ental’s love of hyperbole. The mote-and-beam figure 
strikes at the fault of looking for that which can better 
be overlooked, and overlooking that which we ought never 
to overlook (Riddle, on v. 3). That even the encouraging 
of others to judge is wrong, is shown in Stalker’s first para- 
ph. Further comments on judging are given in San- 
fers? 4th and 5th paragraphs. 

In other words, Jesus wants us to ize that 
the act of judging others (the judging, that is, which 
is purely personal and critical, in condemnation of 
some detest) is in and of itself an offense that de- 
pr ped wars. cone and that will get it, It is always 
and only harmful, it never does ; for it is sure 
to be inaccurate, faulty, based.on insufficient knowl- 
edge, and it injures the one judged and the one judg- 
ing. The man who is always hunting for motes in 
other people proclaims by that very fact the huge 
beam, or defect, in himself : that 7s the beam. Mote- 
hunting, even mote-seeing, is the “‘ beamiest ” sort of 
offense! The man who r ges most gets most judged, 
here and hereafter; and wice versa. That the busi- 
ness of harsh judging is farthest from heaven and 
heaven's standards is expressed in Faber’s beautiful 
hymn, describing heaven, when he says, 


*¢ There’s no place where earthly failings 
Have such kindly judgment given.”’ 


Don't be concerned about other people's faudés until 
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LESSON 8. FEBRUARY 20. THE GOLDEN RULE—TEMPERANCE LESSON 


Matthew 7 : 1-12. Commit verses 7, 8 


Golden Text: All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do yealsounto them: for this is the law and the prophets.—Matt.7: 12 


rj not, that ye be not 
ment ye Fa gow as 


first the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye. 

6 Give not that which is unto the dogs, neither cast 
your pearls before the swine, haply they trample them 
under their feet, and turn and rend you. 

7 Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be o; unto you: 8 for every one that 
asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. 2 Or what man is there of 
you, who, if his son shall ask him for a Joaf, will give him a 
stone ; 1o’or if he sha!l ask for a fish, will him a serpent ? 
11 If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 

our children, how much more shall your Father who is in 
ven give good things to them that ask him? 12 All things 
therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
rg feel also unto them: for this is the law and the 
prophets, - 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 


Verses 1, 2.—What is the meaning of ‘‘judge’’ as here 
used? (Riddle; Stalker, 1; Sanders, 4.) 

Verse 2.—What is the meaning of ‘‘ mete’’? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 3.—What is the meaning of ‘‘mote’? and of 
** beam’’? (Riddle; Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 5.— What is the meaning of ‘‘ hypocrite’’? (Riddle; 
and see Bernard’s article in last week’s issue. ) 

Verse 9.—What is the meaning of ‘‘holy’’? What is the 
practical lesson of this verse? Does it mean that there are 
any human beings so far gone that we ought not to offer them 
the priceless. gems of spiritual truth? (Riddle; Stalker, 2; 
Mackie, 3; Ridgway, 3 ; Sanders, 8.) 

Verses 7, 8.— What sort of asking and seeking is here re- 
ferred to? (Riddle ; Stalker, 3.) 


Verse 12,— What is meant by ** the law and the pfophets’’? 


(Riddle!) 








you've gotten rid of your own, seems to be the plain 
standard of conduct here. By the time you have 
completely gotten rid of your own big shortcomings, 
and are thereby competent to judge others, you won't 
want to!—may be the hidden lesson here. 


The sequence of the three or four different points in 
this lesson is not clear. It is discussed by Riddle, on vs. 
7, 8, and 11; Stalker, 2nd and last paragraphs; Sanders, 
first two paragraphs. 

The puzzling verse on dogs, pearls, and swine need not 
occupy much of our attention; whatever its application, 
it seems to enter little into our present-day duty. It is in- 
terestingly and veriously interpreted by Riddle, on v. 63 
Stalker, second paragraph ; Mackie, last paragraph; Ridg- 
way, third paragraph ;‘and Sanders, eighth nye 

There are standards and reasons for the right. kind of 
prayer, and some of these Jesus gives in verses 7-11. The 
teachings and meanings here are made clear by Riddle, on 
verses 7, 8, 11; Stalker, third paragraph ; Ridgway, fourth 
paragraph ; Sanders, paragraphs 10-14. 


Finally Jesus gathers up @ll his teachings, and 
those of the entire Old Testament, concerning our 
duty to others, in the rule that is so true and wonder- 
ful that it is known everywhere as Golden. On this, 
see Riddle, on verse 12; Stalker, last paragraph; Pier- 
son (make sure to use this strong missionary thrust) ; 
Howard, throughout; Lovett, fourth, sixth, and sev- 
enth paragraphs; Sanders, sixteenth aph. Al- 
cohol is dealt with severely, by an application of the 
Golden Rule, in Ridgway’s last a aph, and other 
temperance material is given in Dr. Woods Hutchin- 
son's interesting article on page 71, and in the leaflet 
described in ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters,” giving ‘‘ Sci- 
ence’s Exposure of Alcohol’s Frauds.” 

Is it a safe, practicable rule to carry with us, for 
laying out and testing all our work in life’s carpen- 
tering? Does it usually fit, or always? Let us 
try to think of some case where it would not do to use 
it. (Draw out concrete cases from the class, if pos- 
sible, for discussion. ) 

Here is the Golden Rule in try-square form, one 
for each of you, so that you can slip it into your Bibles 
and keep it. (Give each member of’the class a card- 
board Golden Rule try-square, made by yourself from 
the design given in Mrs. Bryner’s primary lesson- 


article.) But it won't do to leave the Golden Rule in 
our Bibles. It won't amount to anything unless we 
put it to daily, hourly use in our life-carpentering. 







lo, the beam is in thine own eye? 5 Thou hypocrite, cast out | 
see 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
_ By Profesor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


a Bee connection of t with the ng 
lesson is not obvious. Itis quite e that 
verses 1-5 were addressed to those Pharisees 

who were present, and who manifested some dislike 

of the discourse. This make these verses con- 
tinue the condemnation of false and hypocritical 

morality set forth in chapter 6: 1-18. Luke 6 : 37-42 

are parallel to verses 1-5.—The time and place are, 


as in the four preceding lessons, in the ear rt of. .. 


May, A. D. 28, on the side of the Horns of Hattin, 
southwest of Capernaum., 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.— lave 4 not: This does not forbid forming 
correct opinions of the character and conduct of others, 
or official judgments, but refers to harsh, censor- 
ious judgments about others ; probably with especial 
reference to the hasty and careless expression of such 
opinions.—7hat ye be not judged: While human 
judgments may be included here, the main thought is, 
as most commentators hold, of God’s judgment, now 
and hereafter; so in the next verse. 


Verse 2.— With what measure ye mete: ‘*Mete” 
is an old English form of the verb ‘to measure.” 
The Greek has the same verb here as in the next 
clause, where ‘‘be measured” is the rendering. The 
idea is the same as in the first half of the verse; such 
parallelisms being very common in the New Testa- 
ment, and even more so in the poetic parts of the Old 
Testament. 


Verse 3.— Zhe mote: The original meaning of the 
term is a small splinter of w or straw ; here any 
trifling thing that enters the eye, and hence, in its 
agar eter, referring to some small defect or fault. — 

beam : A large piece of timber used in buildings. 
This is an Oriental hyperbole, since a beam is too 
large to enter the eye.’ The evident reference is to a 
great fault, contrasted with the trifling one beheld in 
thé ‘brother's eye.”’. The verbs are also contrasted: 
looking for ‘‘the mote” that might be overlooked, 
and forgetting ‘‘the beam” which should always be 
considered. 

Verse 5.— Zhou hypocrite : This refers to any one 
who acts as described in verses 3, 4. The offer to 
help another implies freedom from fault in the one 
thus offering, and this is hypocrisy, since he is in 
much worse condition than the man he offers to help. 
Self-deception may be combined with such hypocrisy. 
The word ‘‘ hypocrite,” in classic Greek, meant one 
who wore a mask and acted a part. 

Verse 6.—T7hat which is holy: That is, in some 
way consecrated to the service of God.—Un/o the 
dogs; In the East dogs were savage, and the term 
became an opprobrious one.—Pear/s before the 
swine: This is parallel to the preceding clause, and 
should be interpreted accordingly. ‘‘ Pearls” sug- 
gests preciousness, and may be applied to religious 
truth. “Swine” were unclean animals, according to 
the.Mosaic law. Probably there is no distinction in- 
tended between the twoterms. ‘The verse is a cau- 
tion against presenting God’s truth to those who are 
not in a condition to receive it, but rather to blas- 
pheme it. It gives no warrant for cowardice, how- 
ever. _While some men may be ‘‘so far gone” that 
they are beyond the reach of religious truth, we have 
no right to decide that they have reached such a 
condition. 


Verses 7, 8.—Ask... seek... knock: There is 
probably a climax in these three words, from simple 
petition to urgent knocking. Verses. 9-11 clearly 
show that the reference is to prayer. The promises 
are not, however, unconditional, as appears from other 

ssages. Perhaps the connection is that the warn- 
ings in verses 1-6 should not discourage us, since 
God is so ready to give what is really needed. 

Verse 11.—Good things: In a similar passage 
(Luke 11 : 13) ‘* the Holy Spirit,” the best of the good 
things God gives to those that ask him. 

Verse 12.—T7herefore: This bases the ‘‘ Golden 
Rule” upon God’s willingness to give, though it may 
include more of the preceding discourse. In any.case 
it shows that this verse’ is more than a rule of human 
ethics ; that it is re/igious in the highest sense.— 
Even so: In like manner; that is, by doing what 
they would desire to be done to them. We have 
no right to selfishly apply this ‘‘rule” to’ others ; 
it is for ourselves.— Zhe /aw and the prophets: As 
in chapter 5:17, the whole Old Testament. The 
love to our neighbor, here enjoined, is ‘‘the fulfil- 
ment of the law” (Rom. 13 : 8-10). 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 20 (Matt. 7: 1-12) 


How to Treat Others 
By Professor James Stalker, D.D. 


HE Sin or Jupeinc,—Tolstoi this to the 
work done in courts of law, w would like to 
see altogether abolished. This is a patent instance 
of how the good man desires to make Jesus the n 
and of his own anarchic ideas. Neither 


the 

to the ill-natured and uncalled- 
their persons, charac- 
ters, performances—which gratifies the selfish 
and spiteful heart. When they that fear the Lord 
talk one to another, it is suggested in Scripture, the 
Lord hearkens and hears; and well would it be if, in 
with fossip wich spares 
wi 

the ieremtere of Some are clever enough not to 
take part in such annihilating criticism themselves, 
praia 4 the consequences too much; yet they encour- 
age others to proceed from one excess to another, and 
enjoy e remark which brings down any one to 
their own level. It is ble to have the sharpest 
eyes for the failings of others along with total inabil- 
ity to discern the same or even ver defects exist- 
ing in our own character; and this Jesus illustrates 
by the parable of the mote and the beam, as other 
ancient teachers, it would appear, had done before 
him in the East. By one sage it has been remarked 
that every one carries a 8s, with the magnifying 
end of which he sees his own merits and other 
people’s faults, while with the minimizing end he 
sees his own faults and the merits of other people. 
Jesus, however, adds the solemn consideration that 
with the judgment with which we judge we shall be 
judged, and with the measure with which we mete it 
t shall be measured to us again. This may refer to 
retribution even in this life: the merciless judge of 
others will himself be jud unmercifully by his 
fellow-creatures: but it refers chiefly to the judg- 
ment of the Great Day. 

PeaRis BEFORE SwIne.—Jesus had suggested that 
a man who had cast a beam out of his own eye would 
see clearly to take a mote out of a neighbor's eye; 
and the best way. to help others to overcome their 
temptations and sins may sometimes be to confide to 
them how we have managed with our own. Such 
confidences, however, are liable to be used against 
us, being turned to our. ridicule and shame by those 
who have no sympathy with what is most sacred. 
Hence, fesus has to warn against giving that. which 
is holy (meaning probably sacrificial flesh from the 
altar) to the dogs. and casting pearls before swine, 
which these brutes, taking them for peas or beans, 
attack with zest, but, finding them to be only pearls, 
abandon and turn to rend the hand which has disap- 
pointed them. This text has sometimes been used 
to discourage Christian testimony; it has been used 
for ages to support the conversion of the simple rites 
of Christianity into mysteries, to be hidden from the 
eyes of the vulgar; and it was used by St. Bernard to 
stir up the worst passions of Europe against the Sar- 
acens during the Crusades. So that tact is required 
to'extract from the words a happy meaning. They 
have certainly been useful in times of persecution, 
te protect the simple witnesses of the trugh from the 
machinations of the traitor and the spy. 

THE ViaTvE oF Prayer.—In chapter six Jesus 
quitted the subject of prayer reluctantly; he now re- 
turns to it unexpectedly; but we can never have too 
much of it. The spirit of prayer is naps oh illustrated 
in the three-fold attitude of asking for objects for 
which hunger or thirst is felt, seeking for objects 
which have been lost, knocking for admission to a 

resence from which we have been excluded. But 

esus unfolds the essence of prayer especially by 
putting substance and reality into the fatherhood 
of God of which we are so apt to think vaguely. If 
there be one respect in which primitive human nature 
may almost be said to have survived the fall, it is in 
the strength and purity of the domestic affections; 
and, if these can do such wonders in fathers and 
mothers, ‘‘ being evil,” it is only taking the father- 
hood of God as a reality to believe that he will always 
hear our prayers. He does not, indeed, seem always 
to answer them; but this may be because unawares 
we have been asking a serpent instead of a fish. 

Tue Love or Otrnuers.—The ‘‘therefore” with 
which this verse begins suggests that it is the climax 
of a long demonstration, like several other of the 
omeeene, points in the Sermon on the Mount to 
which we have already come, such as 5: 48 and 6: 
33; but perhaps the argument st up to this cli- 
max was not what here precedes, but something 
omitted. It has often been inquired whether any- 
thing on the love of others in merely human systems 
of ethics comes up to the level of this wonderful 
statement; but the nearest. approach seems to have 
been the negative precept, attributed to Hillel, a Jew- 
ish Rabbi, and Confucius, a Chinese philosopher, not 
to do to others what we should not wish them to do 
to us. To-day’s is a Har rear neha pine and this 
cause could not be pl under — more sacred 
protection than that of this great-hearted verse. 


holy ears were never offended | 
no one but turns inside out. 
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nness is a sin, one of the most God-dishonor- 
' troying on earth; it is the enemy of 
childhood ; it drags down the 
cree. ne, ua, cae faeniiy ; Eavesere. © one who 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M,. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


‘MitAmerican Coagregetion in Weyrout, Syria" 


UDGE not, that ye be not judged (y.1). The 
good that returns to the r of good is often 
alluded to by Orientals, «« He who sows kindness 

reaps gratitude.” Reference to an act of kindness 
done by some absent person is usually followed b 
the ejaculation, ** The have mercy upon him,” 
as indicating the source from which such repayments 
may be oe seen Beggars at the ide arrest 
the y with the appeal, ‘‘ Give to me and the 
Lord will give to you,” ** 

never leave you helpless.” 

Mote... beam (v. 3). The beam is constantly in 

evidence in Oriental houses as being the trunk of 
ine, poplar, or walnut tree, that stretches across the 
at roof and supports the smaller cross-beams. It is 
the largest visible object in the house that can be set 
— the insignificance of the mote. This accent 
of hyperbole is much enjoyed Mf bgiewrcr) wheresour 
more prosaic minds are apt to uzzled by the a 
nt exaggeration. Thus an Krabic m tells 
ow a certain prince, being ape. teers in love, fell 
into such a state of wasting melancholy that he un- 
clasped his armlet of jeweled silver and wore it as a 
waist-belt ! But no hyperbole can over-emphasize 
the fact that when rebuking another we. should seek 
at that moment to be deeply conscious of our own in- 
firmities. 

Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither 
cast pe eco fe before swine (v. 6). This seems to 
be a word of warning to unpractical saints, and a 
command to recognize facts as they are. Oriental 
convictions are strong on the manifestation and per- 
sistency of type. They say, ‘‘ The higher a monkey 
climbs the more he shows his tail,” and ‘* Your game- 
cock crows from the shell." The dog and the pig in 
the East roam at large and live on refuse, the one in 
the streets of the city, and the other around unsani- 
tary villages. They know that nothing is given to 
them but what the owner wants to get rid of ; there- 
fore pearls, like peanuts, are for crunching! 

BeyroutT, Syria. 


elp me and the Lord will 
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The Golden Rule in Missions 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


|? YOU were on the wrong road, were lost in the 
woods, and going farther and farther away from 
home, and nearer and nearer to a deep and dan- 
gerous pit; if others were on the right road and 
could give you the directions and show you the way 
out into brightness and health and happiness and 
home: what would you wish them to do for you ? 

If you were a prisoner bound with many chains, 
and disease and darkness, but had never known 
shut up in a prison-house, were surrounded by filth 
the experience of liberty and true happiness; if others 
knew the way in which you coul set free and 
could be given good employment, with strength and 
food and all things needful to a free and joyous life: 
what would you wish them to do for you ? 

If you were a lifesaver, unselfishly working to 
rescue men and children lost in the night, or in , Fo 
ger of death from earthquakes, fire, or shipwreck, 
and if you had left home and friends and comforts, 
but found yourself without the necessities of life, 
without the needed apparatus for the work of rescue, 
with only one-tenth enough helpers to do what ought 
to. be done; if others had enough and to spare of 
money to supply your necessities and your ladders, 
ropes, medicines, and blankets; if they could come 
to your help themselves except for their selfish de- 
sire for comforts and pleasures at home, what would 
you wish them to do? 

If you had a large family of children, and plent 
of food and clothing, of pleasures and work, for all, 
and had entrusted these to a few to use for the bene- 
fit of all, but if the large majority of your children 
were still ignorant and unclothed, poorly fed and 
idle because the few had become indifferent to the 
many, and were using all your gifts for them- 
selves, what would you wish the trustees of your 
pro; y to do for their brothers ? 

ill you interpret the parables and adopt the 
Golden Text as your rule of life? 


Brooxtyn, N. Y, 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


* Champagne Charlie.”"— /udge not (v. 1). ‘‘There's 
that good-for-nothing Ch f Charlie—a regular 
case—not worth kicking out of the road—a curse to 
the community!" Yes, and whose the fault? His 
grandfather was one of the of All-Good-Spirits 
church, and left Charlie's father with money and a 
business, But Charlie's father **had no use 
the old man’s religion.” Married and butted into 
society. Charlie never had a mother... As a baby he 
was turned over to the in nce office, who com- 
forted him with and other dope. Asa lad 
he was never beyond the odor of his father's port. 
At college he had ‘* money to burn ”—and he burned 
it. And you have what you see. His father winces 
every time his name is mentioned, not knowing what 
wicked .ess next. And his poor, foolish mother— 
well! but say, under the same conditions, how much 
better than Charlie would you be? Instead of the 
finger of scorn give him the open hand of sympathy. 
He is just the kind the Master came to gather up 
(Matt. 9:12). His kind are hard to lift, but they 
are liftable if you all get at it. 


Jailbied Johnnie.— 7%e beam that is in thine own eye 
© 3). Champagne Charlie is very much in evidence. 
hen a fellow’s eyes wink and roll, and his words 
mush and twist, and the sidewalk won't hold him, 
all the world knows he is a sinner. But how is it 
with you? What have you hid away under that 
white vest and finecoat? Thatsin you are hugging, 
and which nobody but you—and God, knows about. 
All the world calls you Mr. Goodo’, but Jesus calls 
you Mr, Hypo’. You were very eloquent the other 
day, as you ‘‘tore out” r Charlie and quoted 
Scripture. The same that says no drunkard 
enters heaven also thunders there are other things 
that bar the way. Listen ! (1 Cor. 6: 9-11.) There 
is many a man whose name, if written with the 
same truth as ‘‘ Champagne Charlie,” would read, 
Jailbird Johnnie. Here is the point I am driving at. 
** All we like sheep have gone astray.” Not one of 
ou has a soul so dlean it does not need a Saviour. 
o, notone. That's why Christ came. 


Hogs and Dogs.—Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs (v. 6). ‘* What became of that bright little 
curly- headed Johnnie Jones who used to be in the 
Sunday-school?” ‘*Oh, he got big, left the school, 
fell into bad company, and has gone to the dogs.” 
Ever hear anything like that? Who threw him? 
How hard have you ever tried to get him away from 
the dogs? The finest collection of holy things any- 
where is between these four walls (1 Cor. 3: 16, 17). 
I have a friend who is an eminent surgeon. ‘* Doctor, 
do you ever get callous at this constant operating on 
people?” I asked one day. Said he, solemnly, ‘‘I 
neyer approach a human body, with my instruments, 
but with reverence and awe as the holiest thing on 
earth.” And he is not a religious maneither, God 
has made you in his own image—with a fine intellect. 
Where will you cast yourself? When you see a pearl 
before the swine, or a man among the dogs, what 
will you do? How will you vote? 


Which for You ?—EZvery one that asketh receiveth 
(v. 8). The A. 8S. K. promises are the simplest and 
sweetest in the Book. Can you conceive of a fellow 
asking anything but good? Yet mendo. And they 
get what they ask. But not from God. God works 
through men. So does Satan. Should you ever fall 
and find yourself lined up against a bar, take a good 
lock at the barkeeper. See if you can’t detect his 
master in the look of him. Mark the sneer of con- 
tempt upon his lips for pe I know some barkeep- 
ers. They know I am the enemy of their business. 
Vet when I am around it is ‘Mr. Ridgway” this and 
“Mr. Ridgway” that. But when r old red nose 
Jake Johnson, their best customer, dfops in and fills 
up, it is, ** Jake, see that door! Now git!” Ask for 
the gifts of heaven and you will receive them. Ask 
for the gifts of hell and you will receive them also, 
God has so made men and so made the world that 
every one can have just what he asks. Good or bad. 
Happiness or misery. Friends or loneliness. Success 
or failure. Christ or Satan. Which for you? (Amos 
5: 14, 15; Rom. 12: 9.) 


David Harum.—A// things therefore whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you (v. 12). This 
is what the world so glibly calls tne Golden Rule. 
But has never tried to work it enough to limber its 
joints. It is still like the new one you buy at the 

ardware store! Remember what David Harum 
said to the widow: ‘‘‘ Bus’nes is bus’nes’ ain't part - 
of the golden rule, I allow, but the way it gen‘ally 
runs, fur’s I’ve found out, is ‘Do unto the other 
feller the way he'd like to do unto you, and do it 
fust.’” This is the world talking, and we laugh. 
But say, this is a temperance lesson. The rum- 
power is lying in wait to catch all you fellows and 
put you out of business—out of business and into the 

tter. Be worldly-wise with David. Get busy with 
t vote of yours and put John Barleycorn out of 
business—** anp po IT Fust” (Jer. 16: 18). 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The HMustration Round-Table 
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juct department. One dollar 
for every anecdotal lesson illus- 


‘tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
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ance of material, and the year’s lesson calendar, 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 

The Golden Rule in the Timber Busi- 
ness.— Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye to them (Golden 
Text). Dr, Horton in a sermon on chiv- 
alry of trade tells of a young man who left 
his master, a timber merchant, and n 
business in opposition to him. For a while 
he prospe greatly and got many orders 
which would have gone to firm which he 
had left. But just when his business seemed 
to be most flourishing, and he had more or- 
ders than he could supply, there was a great 
fire in his yard which dest all his tim- 
ber. The young man was in great trouble, 
as he was bound to supply timber to many of 
his customers at a certain specified time, 
The next day after the fire the young man 
saw his old master coming toward his 
and he said, ‘‘1I could have hated him, for 
thought he was coming to gloat over my mis- 
fortune.’’ But he came as a friend in need 
and said to me, ‘‘I know you are bound to 
supply timber to your customers by certain 
dates, and this unfortunate fire makes it im- 
possible for - to do it, But my yard is at 
your en gue You can have what timber 
you need, and pay me at your own conveni- 
ence, Your business may go on as usual.’’ 
‘The young man was overwhelmed by this 
embodiment of the Golden Rule; the hatred 
which he had felt gave place to love.— 7he 
Rev. W. Hetherington, Plumstead, S. E. 


The Golden Rule in the Philippines.— 
All things therefore whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
them (Golden Text), The Mindanio Herald 
says: ‘*The action of the Magay Moros who 
put out to Santa Cruz with cholera aboard 
rather than take chances on infecting this city 
should be published to every native on the 
island with suitable appreciation of the high- 
minded and heroic conduct of these men. 
To steer directly away from their homes and 
friends and medical aid with their dead lying 
in their boats, for the sake of the city, reveals 
a measure of heroic self-sacrifice than which 
the most enlightened people can boast of no 
greater. These men should be given gold 
medals lettered in their own language that 
their fellows may know the esteem in which 
we hold such conduct, This episode fur- 
nishes an eloquent comment on the work of 
instruction that has been going on since the 
epidemic of 1902.'"—William /. Hart, D. 
D,, Utica, N. YY. From The Christian 
Endeavor World. 


Dr. Holmes’ Temperance Testimony.— 
Cast out first the beam out of thine own eye 
(v. 5). Oliver Wendell Holmes, in speak- 
ing of his sympathy with the advocates of 
temperance, said : ‘*I took two hundred and 
fifty dollars instead of four hundred, rent, 
mie | the present year, for a store on Long 
Wharf, which I manage for my mother, rather 
than let it, like many of those about it, for a 

rocery, knowing that rum would be retailed 
rom it. 1 mention this because it implies 
that I am not wholly insensible to the signifi- 
cance of this particular reform, and that, if 
needs be, I can make some little sacrifice for 
it,’?’ — William /. Hart, D.D., Utica, N. Y. 
From The Christian Endeavor World. 

Like Mother, Like Son.— Zou Aypo- 
crite, cast out first the beam out of thine own 
eve; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother's eye (v. 5). 
A certain mother in one of our large towns 
was very fond of playing progressive euchre. 
One evening she received a fine silver cup 
for being the most successful player in a 
group of her society friends. She was much 
delighted with her success, and on showing 
it to her family the next morning, her son, 
in his early teens, said, ‘‘ Huh! I can beat 
that, for I made ten dollars at the pool table 
last night !""—2. 7. Peterson, Mondovi, Wis. 
From The Ram's Horn. 


His Seven Reasons. — J ye then, be- 
ing evil, know how to give good gifis unio 
your children (v. 11). _During a temper- 
ance campaign in a Missouri county a lawyer 
was discussing learnedly the constitution- 
ality of the proposed temperancelaw, After 
he had concluded, an old farmer, who 
had been listening attentively, shut his jack- 
knife with « snap, and said, **I don't know 
nuthin’ about the constitutionality or the un- 
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constitutionality of the law, but I’ve got 
seven good reasons 
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Chambersburg, Pa. From The C. 7 
Endeavor World. . The J 
is awarded to this illustration, 
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A WORD FROM THE EDITOR.—These stud- 
hat is known as the Underwood 


is prepaid. 

Seotay School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
rey people who listened to the Sermon 
on the Mount had all their lives heard 
teachers in the town and village syna- 
es explain what was supposed to be their 
‘*duty.’”? There had been no lack of de- 
tailed rules about what to do and what not 
to do; on the contrary, the old Jewish laws 
were actually bewildering in their minute- 
ness and their complexity. Hardly anybody 
could remember perfectly the legui so 8 for 
Py a conduct, and those who did pro- 
fess to keep overy one (the Pharisees) were 
so occupied with specific acts that they sel- 
dom troubled themselves about the spirit in 
which they acted. Jesus went to the heart 
of the matter, giving people one beauti- 
ful, live principle on which to live—the 
principle which Matthew and Luke wrote 
down, and which we now call the Golden 
Rule. And he illustrated what he meant by 
referring Se a custom which his Syrian hear- 
ers had known ever since they were children 
in the market-places of their home-towns. 


Precisely the same custom continues among | 


the Syrians of our own day. 

If, for instance, you should go to Bethle- 
hem, ce itiee town where Jesus was born 
(see the Judzea map), and on a market day 
stand at the spot marked 9, facing toward the 





place where the inn stood nineteen hundred 
ears ago, you would see the process Jesus 
had in mind when he said, ** With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again.’? There are no counters or tables. 
Loose grains of wheat and barley are boy ra 
on pieces of matting or coarse cloth, and Syr- 
ians in long robes like those which Jesus and 
his disciples wore are buying and selling in 
the .big open. space before an old stone 
church. Wooden measures are filled, then 
gradually heaped higher and higher till they 
can hold no more, The purchaser often uses 
a deep fold of his own robe instead of a 
basket to. carry the purchase home. This is 
what Jesus meant when he said (as Luke ex- 
plains 6 : 38), ‘‘ Good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together, running over, shall they give 
into your bosom.”’ 
To see for yourself this very market, with 
a man just like those to whom Jesus talked 
filling such a grain measure, use the stereo- 
graph entitled ‘*‘ Church of the Nativity built 
where Jesus was born, Bethlehem of Judzea,”’ 
Next week we shall describe how from a 
spot just outside Jerusalem you can see the 
kind of walled entrance which Jesus called 
to mind when he spoke of ** the strait gate.”’ 





A Prayer Before the Lesson. —1 esus, 
help us fo be more gentle in our Jodgimente 
more tender in our consideration others. 
May we not speak harsh words of others under 
the bitter impulse of hate ger Sn 
us, we pray thee, to remember with 
how much we have tried thee with our 
meanness, our waywardness, heetending 
sinning. Great ua we bessoeh han 6 Tae 
interest in the needs of our brothers, and 
care i our words and ways so that we shall not 

unfair or hurtful, or wrong 
toward our brother. ‘Make ‘us valtant in the 
fight besets us in these 
days of struggle for ihe right, and 
bless with all who are striving to out 
Tinos perete et SS aera 
earth. In thy name we askit. Amen. 

After the Lesson.—For the first time in 
his life a young man had business with a 
liquor-seller. uor house seemed a 


| 
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thanked the doslim, but declined, saying that 
he did not drink, And to the young man’s 


wane the dealer turned awa the 
shelf, bent his head close to his ’s, and 
said in a loud whisper, ‘* Me boy, let me tell 


ye, ye are better off without Pais But that 
man continued in the rum business, Why? 
Yes, for money, and for ever so many rea- 
sons, We think he was all wrong to be in 
that business, to stay in it, and he thought it 
was harmful. But he kept on. Carefully 
now. Are we like him in any way? Why, 
perhaps some of us are going on in a habit 
or a way of doing things that hurts some one 
else, ochien even in this drink business 
we are on the fence, and not very clear that 
the whole business is a curse from top to 
bottom, And perhaps we disclose our no- 
tions in such ways that other folks go just a 
little wrong in their ideas, and then in their 
acts. That liquor man couldn’t do business 
a day in the Land of the Golden Rule. Could 
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: , and. I succeed there? That sets us 
ER fa wardihen that, Goldce Rabe. 
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. To use it, we ought to remember both sides 
of it, and it will settle many aaquestion for us. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
= 8 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 
“I com gh wo hour.”’ = 
ns Feld not php a ‘ 
oe 
“ Throw out eee 
“I love thy Lonte 9m ~ 
** Guide me, O Gaeat Jehovali.”’ 
**O Jesus, I have a 


eferences in parentheses are to the old and new 
Uiitions of the Retrlcal Peale book = Bivls Seege) 
Psalm 54 :1-6(72:1,2. 112: 1, 2). 

Psalm 7 : 1-5 (8 : 1-4. plies ag 
Psalm 133 : 1-3 (197 : 1, 2. °286%: 1-3). 
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12, 20, 21). ‘ 
Psalm 141 : 1-4 (208: 1-4. gor : 1-3). 
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Lesson Home-Readings 


Selected under the auspices of the Sunday-schvol 
torial Association. A ved by the International 
Lesson Committee). 
M.—Matt. 7 : 1-r2 . Showing Mercy to Men ; 
Receiving Mercy from God 
T.—Rom. 2: 1-21. . The Inexcusableness-of 
Judging 
W.—Rom. 14 : 1-12. . Each One to Give 
Account to God 
T.—Jas. 2:1-1g . . Judgment without Mercy 
F.—1 Cor. 13 : 1-13. . The Charitableness 


of Love 

S.—Gal. 5 : 1-15 . . Loving One’s Neighbor 
_as Oneself 
S —Rom. 13: 1-10. . Love Worketh no Ili to 





One's Neighbor 





How to Teach the Lesson to Your Class 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Lesson TRUTH.—God is pleased with peo- 
ple-who live by the Golden Rule meqsure. 


OW many of you children ever stood by 
the wall to measure how tall you are? 
How many have been weighed, to 
measure how heavy you are? How many 
have been examined at school, to find out 
how much you know? How many would 
like to know about a measure which tells 
how good you are? In the Bible there is 
such a measure which Jesus gave to his fol- 
lowers as they listened to him on the moun- 
tainside that day so long ago. 

Instead of drawing the picture to-day, su 

se you tell me how that mountainside 
fooked. Matthew wrote so many things that 
Jesus said that day, that people now call it 
the **Sermon on the Mount.’’ Some parts 
of it, like the Lord’s Prayer and the Blesseds, 
are repeated very often. ene aie have 
learned every word of it, an hope you 
may when you are older. 

As Jesus talked he must have thought 
about some things which he learned to use 
when a boy in the carpenter-shop at Naza- 
reth. Can you name some of the tools? 
(Hammer, nails, chisel, plane, and saw are 
familiar. Some one may mention a rule or 
square. Show one, cut from card, and ques- 
tion about its use. Draw the outline of one 
as large as possible on the board. Draw 
out the thought that the Square is used to 
Measure boards so that they will fit where 
they belong. [Write square:] The car- 
penter holds it steady while he marks boards 
with a pencil so that he may saw them 
Straight and True. [Add those words. ] 
He measures so that the corners may be 
right. [Put that down.] Call attention to 
the division marks on the square, and make 
just enough in your drawing to have nine 
spaces on the long side, and six more on the 
short side, as indicated in the diagram:) ** 


J 


Jesus wanted to give his followers a meas- 
ure or rule to put upon their lives every day 
to keep them square and straight and true 
and right. (In each space of the long side 
write one word, ‘‘ What-ye-would-that-men- 
should-do-to-you.’’ **Would’’ means ‘‘wish.”’ 
Instead of men suppose we say boys, then 
girls. Drill several times with these changes 
in mind, then fill in the six spaces on the 
short side. ‘* Do-you-even-so-to-them,.”’ 
Ask which side is longer, which one is 
harder to do?) Because this measure or 
rule which Jesus gave is such a splendid 
-one for every life it is called the Golden 
Rule, . If retraced in yellow it helps to im- 
press the name, which may be written above. 


THE GOLDEN RULE 
[wuar | ve jwouo} tHat | men |sHouro]” 90 | To | vou 
- TO MEASURE ~° 
SQUARE STRAIGHT [even 
TRUE RIGHT 
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Now refer to as many-incideéfits of the les- 
son text as seem necessary with this rule in 
mind. The story of the *‘ Good Samaritan ’’ 
will furnish a fine illustration of a man who 
measured up to the Golden Rule (see Luke 
10 : 30-37). _An incident from Washington’s 
life might be appropriate. } 

If you were hungry or cold or sick, what 
would you want somebody to do for you? 
If you were she dog, or a stray cat, or a 
poor old horse with too heavy a load, would 
you want somebody to chase you, or throw 
stones at you, or- to whip you, to make you 
go, The Golden Rule teaches people to be 
kind to other people and to animals also. 

People who spoil what belongs to others 
are not kind, and do not follow the Golden 
Rule, God gives to every person who 
comes into this world a body for his very 





own to use as long as he lives.-; The grocer 
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sells food to make it strong ; 
sell clothing and shoes to 
comfortable, but the saloon- r 
and pg aes. 

body, so it isn’t fit to do its 
doesn’t care whosé 


+ 


And every day I'll watch and pray, 
* Lord, keep me pure and strong alway,’ *’ 


Cuicaco, Ii, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


TOOK to class seven strips of red paper 
of various shades and tints, one of which 
matched a piece of ribbon which I had 

also taken. These papers had been painted 
with water-color, but samples of goods or 
shades of tissue paper might have served as 
well. I showed the ribbon to the girls and 
then tucked it out of sight. Producing my 
strips, I asked the girls to select the one 
which best matched the ribbon, This was 
very interesting, for the girls decided at once 
on a bright strip quite different from my rich 
deep red ribbon. When I produced it again 
the girls exclaimed in surprise at their choice, 
and then matched the colors correctly. Why 
was the first match so poor? The-girls told 
me they had not looked long enough at the 
ribbon, and suggested that it would be bet- 
ter to keep the sample out where we could 
always see it. 

. i Now‘find-in'to-day’s lesson a rule by which 


t I-12) 





‘Cwéa¥é to thatch all our thoughts and actions, 
(1 told my girls I would not state where our | 
lesson was, for the girls who had read it as 
’ preparation would know. They were quite 
!; pleased to need no telling. ) ; sok 

‘Lhe gifls found and read verse 12 and ex- 
plained its meaning. What is this verse 
sometimes called? Why golden? Isabel 
said it would. be-precious, and another added 
*‘ and beautiful.’’-. I asked-in what branches 
at school they studied rules, and they men- 
tioned grammar, mensuration, and hygiene. 
We talked of the use of rules, and I asked 
who gave thisrule. When? Where? We 
memorized this verse. 

What are the first two words in it? From 
verse 1, what important thing might be in- 
cluded under ‘‘all things’?? How must we 
match the Golden Rule in judging? The 
girls had found the meaning of ‘‘ mote ’’ and 
‘“beam.’’ I explained the idea and the ten- 
dency of the Oriental to exaggerated expres- 
sions. We spoke of how unfairly some girls 
judge others, and reminded them of the need 
of carefulness in order to mateh our Golden 
Rule. We paused to decide whether we 
ever had a right to judge, and upon what evi- 
dence. 

Then we applied this same principle to the 
temperance question, and illustrated it, 

After this, each girl was given a strip of 
white paper twelve inches long and an inch 
and a half wide, with the inches marked. off. 
On one side we wrote the 12th verse and 
called it the Golden Rule. 

Back in we went to our matching to 
recall why we failed. What would have been 
a better way to match? If we wish to keep 
this rule before us during 1910, how might 
we name these twelve sections instead of 
inches? The girls readily thought of the 
twelve months, and we wrote the initial of 





each month crosswise on our rule. From 
leading questions and suggested circum- | 
stances we filled in words beginning with | 
these initials of the months, which suggested | 
ways to use our rule throughout the year. 
*« Even so,’”? we Judge, we are Friends ;. we 
Minister to others; we Assist; we are 
Models; Join others in efforts for good; 
Joy in their good fortunes; Admire while 
still living; Sympathize in trouble; Offer 
aid; are Nigh when needed; and Defend 
from slander. 

Wishing finally to leave with my girls the 
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thought that 's lesson was but the look 
at the ri ape Porgy in ac- 
tions would successful only by keeping 
this before them we again 
a the ney bed: colored to work = 
t caught tru a 
had oes ancl tae leeds This is a 
danger from such illustrations. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


yi re dscrahec ds ap diem write this les- 
son in their home- books, 
Read Matthew 7 : 13-28 every day. Mark 


and eres ae vorite verses, Find 
three things a disciple 


is like. Com- 

eye A eee a and of a wolf, 

at is meant by the rock? The storm? 

The house? How could you tell a ring was 
brass instead of gold? 

The girls are writing, week by week, a life of Christ 
in their own note-books, illustrating them with pic- 
tures on the lesson, and adding the “Golden Thread” 
of each lesson, and how they weave it into their lives. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HE first boy called upon read verse 1 
easily, but when challenged the 
meaning of ‘‘ judge,’’ it ca him to 

pause; then he answered, *‘form an opin- 
ion.’’ **Good opinion?’’ I asked. ell, 
possibly; but in the sense here used prob- 
ably an unfavorable opinion. So I restated 
it: Don’t set up a higher standard for the 
other fellow than you have for yourself; 
don’t be too ready to pick out flaws, unless 
you’re sure you’re flawless yourself. Of 
course, we read through to verse § in this 
discussion. 

Verses 7 to 11-I explained with a running 
comment, and then turned to verse 12 for 
the teaching point I had selected, I recalled 
to the boys my request of last Sunday: that 
each boy watch for an illustration of the 


-Golden Rule in school-life during the week. 


The best illustration was reported by a boy 
who said: I. accidentally struck a fellow in 
the eye with a snowball, and he started to 
get even; then he thought better of it, and 
passed it by, and didn’t get angry at me. 
‘The request had been kept in mind by most 
of the boys. . 

We. talked about. the Golden Rule for a 
few minutes, “and ‘then [ said: ‘*I’ve got 
here a Declaration of Principles, which I’m 
going to read to you. And after I’ve read it 
all, I’ll ask how many are willing to sign it.” 


1, Smoking is surely harmful to a growin 
boy ; therefore, any boy who uses tobacco dons | 
who sets an example for‘me to use it, is a true 
friend of mine. 

2. Drinking alcoholic liquor as a beverage is 
one of the Devil’s choicest plans to ruin the 
lives of young people ; therefore, I will count 
as a true friend of mine any boy who uses 
liqugr in this way and thus encourages me to 

0 SO. 

3. Impure pictures and stories which I 
wouldn't want my mother or sister to know 
about have led many. young men into wron 
lives ; therefore, a boy who tries to ruin my life 
in this way is surely a true friend to me. 


Laughter greeted each proposition—al- 
though it took a minute or two for them to 
realize the significance of the first statement 
read. I asked, ‘*Do you want to sign 
them?’? There was a chorus of protest. 
‘* But why?’’ I persisted. They made. clear 
to me their conviction that no boy would be 
a friend who would lead them into such evils, 

Swiftly I turned it upon these boys them- 
selves, and taught my lesson directly: Can 
you do these things and be a friend to another 
boy who is led to do them through you? If 
you may do them, regardless of hurt to another 
boy, then surely 4e may do them regardless 
of hurt to you—and still be counted your 
friend. 

I dwelt a bit upon each of these evils in 
its relation to other boys, and put new em- 
phasis upon the application of the Golden 
Rule to the great moral issues of life. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. How many kinds of ‘‘ ways ”’ are de- 


| scribed in, the lesson? 2. How may a tree 
| be judged, whether it is good or bad ? 


How 
about men, whether they are good or bad? 
3. Who may be sure of entering the King- 
dom of heaven? 4. What kind of people 
were likened to the man who built on rock ? 
On sand? 5. What particular fact aston- 
ished the people who heard Jesus teach ? 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Mr. Ellis’ book, ‘‘ Men and Missions,” after a trifle more 
than a month in its first edition, is already on press again for 
a second edition. This means not only that Mr. Ellis has 
written a book that really gets hold, but it means that the men 
of the churches ave interested in knowing more, in doing 
more, about missions. Have you enough interest in mis- 
sions to read a book that not only encourages and quick- 
ens, but points out just how the men of our day can rise 
to their world-opportunity? Dr. S. M. Zwemer, Candidate 
Secretary Student Volunteer Movement, says: “There is 
not the least doubt that this will prove ¢e missionary 
book of the year. It comes at the right moment, is written 
by the right man, and has the right message,—it is the 
Christian soldier’s manual of tactics, bound in khaki cloth, 
and to be carried in the knapsack in the campaign for 
world conquest.” “Men and Missions,” $1.00. The Sunday 
School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Read how two egg-raisers 
made $12,000 a yea 


men and women who want to make money at home, one of the most 

interesting of recent books is the CoRNING EGG-Book, which tells how 

the Cornings, on a patch of ground at Bound Brook, N. J., have built 
up in four years an egg-raising plant that earns a clear profit of over $12,000 
a year. When they took up egg-raising, both were in poor health, and had 
no experience. They began with one little pen of ¢hirty hens/ Now they 
have a large and valuable plant, and their 1,953 hens averaged a profit for 
last year of $6.41 each. 

The CorniING EGG-Book is valuable especially because it shows how 
ordinary, every-day people, without capital or special training, but with 
‘*gumption’’ and industry, can make money in a business that can be 
carried on anywhere. Egg-raising is much simpler than poultry-raising. 
The hard work of killing, dressing, and marketing fowls is left out. Corning 





Pea 


| 
| 
| 


Main laying house; 160 feet long, with 1500 pullets always at work 


methods have proved successful on:'both a small and a large scale. There is 
a ready market everywhere. Everybody wants fresh eggs. You can sell 
one dozen or one thousand dozen a week, and for READY MONEY, and if you 
only learn the Cornings’ great sécret of raising a regular supply for cus- 
tomers IN WINTER, you can get fancy prices. 

This and all the secrets of actual success in egg-raising are told in 
the CornING EccG-Boox. _It.tells where the Cornings find their market, why they 
raise only white-shelled, sterile eggs, how they keep hens laying regularly in 
winter, when they hatch chicks to lay best in December and January, how to mix 
the feed that produces the most eggs, how to prevent losses, how they found the 
best breed for egg-producing, and bow their whole system works to that one 
end—eggs, EGGs, EGGS, It gives photographs and complete working plans of their 
buildings, which can be made in sections, large or small, as needed. 


The Farm JOURNAL publishers believe that thousands of Sunday School 
Times readers will want to learn how two novices could in four years make egg- 
raising pay $12,000 a year; so they have decided to offer the CorNING Ecc-Book 
to subscribers to the 


FARM JOURNAL 


to increase its subscription list to ONE MILLION for this year 


FARM JOURNAL is the standard home and farm paper of America ; made for house- 
keepers, boys and girls, as well as fruit-growers, truckers, poultrymen, stock-men, dairymen, suburb- 
anites and village le. It has always “stood up” for women, and is a great favorite with them. 
It is clean, brief, bright, ‘‘ boiled down,”’ intensely practical, ‘‘ Cream, not skim-milk,’’ is its motto. 
It is thirty-three years old, and known everywhere. ‘ Judge Biggie” and ‘‘ Peter Tumbledown” are 
characters better known to many than Hamlet or Micawber. Its poultry department is famous for 
the practical value of its contents. It is well printed and illustrated. It has now more than Soge0 
subscribers, but won't be happy until it gets a million, which it expects in 1910. More than halfa 
million of its subscribers ve and even TEN years ahead, which shows rare confidence in a —- 
It never prints a medi udulent, or trashy advertisement, and it is famous among high-c 

advertisers for its extraordinary “ pulling ” power. 





SPECIAL OFFER : bd Boe iro Cut out and send this Coupon 
Corninc Ecc-Boox and the Farm Journa for Farm Journat, 1064 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 
two years, Enclosed find cents. Send the Corning Egg- 


Book and Farm Journal tor two years to 


both for 50 cents 


cash; money order or check. Béek and pnger MRSS Mid 08 We: were eer ee ts tad « « 
may go to different addresses, if desired. 
FARM JOURNAL PP ar as are 8 Vk a he es oe es, 





1064 Cherry Street <= <« 


Philadelphia 











with the assistance of many yee most eminent 


scholars and 


Size, 5% X8 inches. 
Oxford White Paper, eps oe 4 
Oxford india Paper, $6.50 to $10 


Sold by af bookectiere. A ei 
lar on reques 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 25 W. 3204 St., NEW YORK 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The Adult Bible Class—sy President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Christian Valuation of Cefisoriousness, Discretion, and Prayerfulness 
(Matthew 7: eo 


Conpuctine THE CLass SESSION. 


R. HORTON declares with much con- 
viction that these twelve verses form 

a connected argument which culmi- 

nates with the royal law expressed in verse 
12. Bacon thinks that verse 12 was, in the 
original Sermon (as in Luke 6 : 29-31) the 
conclusion of Matthew 5 : 38-42. Bruce re- 
verse 12 as a worthy conclusion of the 

ng discourse which began with Matthew 

Ps : g 87, and Votaw remarks that verse 12 

d really conclude verses 1-5. 

This variation of opinion helps to remind 
us of the fact that to some extent we must 
regard Matthew’s of the Ser- 
mon as a collection of re sayings, and to 
warn us nst insisting upon too unbroken 
a line of ht. Luke parallels these verses 
excepting verse 6, but not in any continuous 


Yet who could ever question the source of 
these impressive sayings? They carry their 
own assurance, Jesus no other gave 
them utterance, 

The first paragra rene warns against the habit 
of censoriousness. What is the reason given ? 
Is there any other good reason which we can 
give for restraining our critical impulses? In 
verse 2 is Jesus merely stating « law of the 
social and moral world, or is he hinting 
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o MEMORY ac SCHOOLS EXPOSED” and booklet 
ree. ve Memnarsaing f Scripture,” “‘ How to 

tl Moin ’ z0 cents, 

at Sight,"’ so cents. Circular, 

14 Park Place, New York. 
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prepares young men for missio work and 
us church acti 


Address 5111 y Avenue, “\Cieveland, Ohio 
A eee 
The Sunday Schoo! Times 


Philadelphia, February 5, 1910 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any uumber of 
$1.00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly rye ie. 

One free copy a 
Free Copies  jicnai will beallowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more-copies, 
$1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
become $2.00 and $1.50 respectively. for 
yearly subscriptions, For Great Britain the 
above rates become 9 shillings and 8 shillings 
respectively, 

The me oad fo is ns ye to ons subscriber beyond the 

copies tal regues: ’ 
comes a eX one wsswe.of the paper te 











‘a-school toexamine tt, wilt 


be-sent free-upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunda = ‘Times will be sentto any of the 
countries em in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, —g" ¥. includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr.T, Preach Downie, 21 
Worweek ne, ” R. ibove ay vyearly or 
half-yearly subscript ons at the above rate, the pa’ 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the Pr dn alin 
Mr. Downie cah also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School Times Company. 


Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1032 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; Pa. 





that the one who pass se oe on his 
neighbors habitually is is set € up a standard 
by which ultimately God will judge him ? 

When.does the disparagement of others 
exalt the critic or help to establish a sounder 
moral situation? Make it clear that this re- 
sult is attained only through the clearsighted 
perception of wrong, which requires denun- 
ciation, 

The standardizing habit our Lord did not 
have in the sense of demanding that all peo- 
= live and serve in one jpariicular way. 

at was characteristic of the Pharisees. 
atal| Jesus said of God, ‘‘He maketh his rain to 
descend on the just and the unjust. He is 
kind to the unthankful and evil,”” He does 
all that he can for every one. 

The little parable of- verses 35 illustrates 
the relative importance to each one of his 
own faults and the failings of others. Their 
shortcomings should be as — overlooked 
as his own should be severel y judged, What 
is the only standard which the Christian has 
the right to set up ? 

Verse 6 presents a saying which is found 
only in Matthew. It enjoins discretion, good 
sense in the promulgation of the gospel. 
Who are typified by dogs and swine, the ani- 
mals most despised by an Oriental? Why 
are we at times to refrain from assisting them 
religiously? ‘Do not fail to bring out the 
sacredness of truth. 

Notice the fine parallelism in. verse 6, 
Read it as a stanza of four lines. Such a lit- 
érary formation gave great impressiveness to 
the teaching. The next two verses illustrate 
the same method in another form, It is a 
stanza of six lines, Jesus had full command 
of the rhythmic expression his auditors loved. 

Verses 7-11 seem to convey further teach- 
ings regarding prayer. Here again Luke 
quotes: these words in another connection, 
What,is it that verse 7 enjoins? Does it con- 
tradict 6:7? Does Jesus mean tw promise 
that we shall get everything we ask for, if we 
only keep at God long enough ? 

What reason do verses 9-11 give for ex- 
pécting good results from prayer? Let the 
class at this point enter into a discussion on 
the:subject of prayer. What is its real value? 
Does it-persuade God against his will to grant 
our: desires ?. Does it chiefly affect the one 
who prays? What are its4imits ? 

Verse.9 in-the Greek:is put:more strongly 
than in our translation>. .{‘ He will not.give 
him a stone, will as The. argument. is 
from imperfect, selfish orant, foolish hu- 
man parental love to whose love is per- 
fect. Ifa love which is in fact subject to all 
kinds of drawbacks can be depeaded on to 
previde. many good "things; how-much more 
surely can- absolutestove*be relied upon to 
provide. all-that-we need ! 

How does- this teaching about prayer ad- 
vanee upon that. of . Matthew 6 : 2§-34? 
Make it clear that the range of desired bless- 
ings here is wider. All sorts of blessings 
Jesus has in ‘mind, spiritual not less than 
material. 





esus distinctly promise here in 

regard to God's venpoae te rayer? What 

peneiinn's conditions may be 

cious =. elsewhere, for exam- 
ple, Matthew 6: 7-15, 33; 26: 39-42? 

Verse 12, as has been concludes 
this section of the Sermon. It has been 
called ‘‘ the capstone of the discourse,’’ ‘* the 
very kernel of Christian social duty.’’ Luke 
guomes it in6: 31. Have some one read 

uke’s version and then call attention to the 
fact, which is likewise illustrated by the 
Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, and other 
peer. in F nagy ~vtd - ar yer tos = 

uke, that the t reports e 
declaration in a finer, fuller, literary form, 
which has commended itself to Christendom. 
As a rule we quote the Matthew version of 
the great sayings of Jesus. é 

Ask the class to point out what seems to 
them to be remarkable in the Golden Rule. 
Among these would be its comprehensive- 
ness, its positive form in contrast with the 
statement in Confucius, ‘*‘ Do not to others 
what you would not wish done to yourself,’’ 
The negative precept, says Bruce, confines 
us to the region of justice ; the positive takes 
us into the region of generosity or grace.’’ 
Note that the Golden Rule makes a man 
create his own standard and becsme his own 
judge, and its assertion that in it the Old Tes- 
tament spirit finds real expression. 

The Danger of the Fault-finding Habit. 
What are its varied results to the one who 
falls into it?. 

The Danger of the Lack of Discrimina- 
tion in Religious Work. What are the holy 
and precious possessions which the Christian 
should protect from profanation ? 

Perseverance as an Element in Prayer. 
What reasons can be given against getting 
discouraged over unanswered prayer ? 

The Golden Rule. What other declara- 
tions of the Bible are worthy to be associated 
with this one? 


Books THAT MAy Be UsEp, 


The Sunda —- Times Co. announces a 
booklet by ders that D gecse to be 
one of the mest useful of blications 
Goring tgto: ‘* How to Make the ost of the 
Year in the Gospel According to Matthew."’ 
In it he shows the unique purpose of Matthew 
and gives a working outline of the entire Gospel 
that will enable any who will to master the 
book. He follows this with a large list of the 
best books on the subject, tells how to make 
the most profitable use of these weekly articles 
in the Times, and closes with a section on 
‘* The Secret of Profitable Bible Study.’’ The 
booklet is gotten up in specially attractive 
form, and may be ordered at 10 cents, postpaid. 

It is difficult to distinguish in helpfulness 
on a lesson of this character between Plum- | 
mer’s ‘*Exegetical Commentary on Mat- 
thew,’’ 110-114; Votaw, Hastings Bible 
Dictionary, extra volume, ‘‘Sermon on 
Mount,’’ 40, 41, where the footnotes and 
comments are very valuable ; Bishop Gore’s 
“The Sermon on the Mount,’’ 153-173, 
which with excellent comments contains some 
localisms ; Bruce’s ‘* Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment,’ I, 128-132; and the commentaries by 
Dr. Abbott and Professor Broadus. 

DAILY HoME WorK ON THE NExT LESSON. 

Monday.— Read Matthew 7 : 13-23. Are 
we aiming to take the éasy way of life, or are 
we willing to be judged by our characters? 

Tuesday.— Read Matthew 7 : 24-29. What 
are the real foundations of a structure of life 
that has lasting capacity ? ; 

“Wednesday.—Read Galatians 5 : 16-25, 
drawing a vivid contrast between the fruitage 
of a life guided by God and one controlled by 
selfishness. Which pays better? Why? 

Thursday.—Read Luke 6: 43-49, noting 
particularly verses 45, 46, and the su ‘cinct, 
clear description.of verses 48, 49. Who.can 
compute the value of persistent goodness ? 

.— Read James 1 : 19-25 and notice 
his emphasis on doing the right rather than 
merely listening to it with approval. Compare 
his figure with that of the Gospel. Is a ‘‘law 
of liberty’’ a contradiction in terms ? 

»—Read 1 Corinthians 3 : 10-14. 
It declares the only true foundation and the 
only sort of structure which men should 
establish. Can one build anything without 
working ? 

.— Read Matthew 7 : 13-29. Does 
the ‘fact ‘that Chiistianity involves struggle 
detract from its outlook ? 

WASHBURN COLLEGE, Topeka, KANsAs. 
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CTOR, by C. Harold Lowden 
KING Ol OF LIFE, by Various Authors 
Do not select before seeing these splendid 
services. Send §c. for samples of the two. 


JOHN J. HOOD Co. 
1024 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


EASTER MUSIC 


ge A eX -schoo! service. Gabriel. 5 cents. 
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VETERINARY — AT HOME 


piace. year and eoneiate can be made taking eur Veter- 
nary Course at home during spare time; taught in sim- 
plest English; Joleen granted, positions obtained for 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 20 (Matt. 7: 1-22) 


Half the money 
‘spent for chim- 
neys would be 
saved if . 
.body bought 
Macbeth “ Pearl 
Glass” lamp- 





well-bred look. 
Unless my name is on a lamp- 
chimney jt is not a Macbeth. 


1 have a book which tells which chimney to gct 
for any burner made. It is free. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





exactly what you 
expect of them, For sale 
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SEEDS FREE 
once eh ebtenen Marie : for 
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HAMBURG, N. Y.—Can me through 
pete ery Strachan fo Leecst Tac hene 
I can obtain literature organi- 


Write to the International School 

805 Hartford Buildi icago, 

for their Intermediate Leaflet, a list of 
some of which are we 

K. O. K. A. (Knights of King Arthur), 

the Knights of the and , 


Knights of the Holy Grail, the Rev. Perry 
Edwards Powell, Tipton, Indiana; Boys’ 
Brigade, “« United Boys’ Brigades of Amer- 
ica,’’ 91-93 Wall Street, New York. 





SPRINGFIELD, S. C.—I want some advice as 
to fonmieg in our pane y Danae Pa Baraca 
e are in a small town of ee ar Gates 
hundred inhabitants. We have one hundred 
enrolled in Sunday-school, with an attendance 
of seventy to eighty. How would you go about 
ne up this Baraca work in a school like 
this? Could each class organize itself <a 
rately and do the work in connection with r 
lar ng Set work, or would some ot ved 
plan be preferable ?_ We know very little-about 
this work, or how to begin it, and will be greatly 
obliged for any help you can render us. --L. A. P. 

Baraca work applies only to men in the 
Sunday-school, and is designed chiefly for 
those above sixteen years old. You certainly 
would not want to organize the younger schol- 
ars after the same manner as the older ones. 
Indeed, the younger classes need no organ- 
ization at all as classes. 

The founder of the Baraca movement, 
Marshall A. Hudson, has written a book en- 
titled ‘‘The ‘How’ Bock,’’ which is pub- 
lished by The Sunday School Times Co, 
(50 cents, postpaid), and which fully de- 
scribes the Baraca methods. In addition to 
this, I would advise you to send to Mr. J. M. 
Way, Pelzer, South Carolina, your state sec- 
retary, for samples of the leaflets on organ- 
ized Aduit Bible Classes, and also for other 
leaflets relating to Sunday-school work issued 
by the International Association. These will 
help you very much. Those. living outside 
of South Carolina should send to the Inter- 
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DOTHAN, ALA.—I am trying to teach a 
class of giris, ages ranging from fourteen to 
| eighteen. Have recently organized, though we 
have not decided on a name for the class. 
Will you kindly send us a few names suitable 
for a class of girls? Do you publish a card to 
send to absentees? I am not much of a teacher, 
as this is my first year, and I need all the help 
I cap get.—W. A. P. 

Suppose you call your class of girls the 
°F, F.’s’’ and keep the meaning of it secret, 
though to the members of the class it may 
stand for Fides Filia (Faithful Daughters), 
I knew of one class that bore that name, and 
it is a very pretty name, I think. Any name 
the girls like, however, would be as good. 

Suppose you have your girls all together 
some evening for the purpose of naming the 
class. Let each girl present select a name, 
and write it upon a slip of paper and drop it 
into a hat, Thén let the teacher remove the 
names one by one, numbering them in the 
order they are removed, and let the girls vote 
upon them by ballot. At the end of the first 
ballot throw out all the names that received 
no votes, and all that received but one or 
two. Continue this process of elimination 
until you come to the name that is in great- 
est favor. This will create interest. 

We publish no cards to send to absentees, 
nor any other supplies for the local school. 
Any Sunday-school supply house, such as 
those that advertise in The Sunday School 
Times, will furnish them, What your class 
needs is something specific to do. The name 
counts for little without that. Get them in- 
terested in a poor family in which perhaps 
there are some children who need clothing. 
If the girls.can be set to sewing for this pur- 
pose, it will create much interest. 

The classes that are doing things worth 
while are the classes that grow and enjoy 

their Bible study. Twenty-five dollars a year 
will support a child in one of the missionary 
schools of India. 





Your denominational mis- 


: | sionary boards can give you plenty to do in 


this line, if you are interested. 
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Mastering the Gospel of Matthew 


By Professor Richard G. Moulton. A 12- -page pamphlet giving the /deq 
of that Gospel and the Plax of the book, ‘‘ divided into those sections or 
parts which will most clearly bring out the distinctive idea.'’ 4 cents; 
25 cents per dozen. 


How to Make the Most 
of the Year in Matthew 


Professor F. K. Sanders’ booklet tells how to study Matthew's Gospel, 
gives an analysis of it on the basis of the International Lessons for the 
year, and names a carefully selected list of books for further study. 10 
cents ; $1.00 per dozen ; $2.00 for 25 ; $3.50 for 50 copies. 


A Chart of Christ’s Journeyings 


By €. E. Arnold, A.M. Qn map paper, 


9% x19 inches, folded within 
stiff covers, 34%x6% inches. 


Four clear cation journey maps, showing 
the various periods of Jesus’ ministry, with the events, and the location 
of the Scripture passages in parallel columns. 20 cents. 


Outline Harmony of the Gospels 


By Professor M. B. Riddle. An eight-page pamphlet printed on finé - 
paper, showing the events of the Gospel story, places and dates and loca- 
tion in each Gospel, in parallel columns. to cents. Folded within stiff 
covers, 25 cents. 


. 
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by ct a sh og yt ’ 

scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 

To find a speck when she is through 

Would take a pair of specs or two. 
employment isn’t slow, 
employs SAPOLIO. 


pa toe © there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, Pe the kitchen floor "to the 


cap delicate tin the lor, can 
Bm ba by SAPOLIO 
okra 


htly on with a brush or a 
cloth, ad rinsed off with clear water. 
CHALFONTE 
AND 


ATLANTIC CITY 
the the eugene eure S one oof so week ‘4 
most attractive resort houses. 

















RUNS. Som eter M 


} -« Wirine for- reservations tar" 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 
Always Open x On the Beach 











Hard to Drop 
But Many Drop tt 


A young Calif, wife talks about coffee: 

‘It was hard to drop Mocha and Java 
and give Postum a trial, but my nerves 
were so shattered that I was a nervous 
wreck and of course that means all kinds 
of ails. 

“At first I thought bicycle riding caused 
it and [ gave it up, but my condition re- 
‘mained unchanged, I did not want to 
acknowledge coffee caused the trouble 
for I was very fond of it. Atthattimea 
friend came to live with us, and I noticed 
that after he had been with us a week he 
would not drink his coffee any more. I 
asked him the reasen. He replied, ‘I 
have not had a headache since I left off 
drinking coffee, some months ago, till last 
week, when I began again, here at your 
table. -I don’t see how any one can like 
coffee, anyway, after drinking Postum!’ 

‘*T said nothing, but at once ordered a 
package of Postum. That was five 
mouths ago, and we have drank no coffee 
since, except.on two occasions when we 
had company, and the result each time 
was that my husband could not sleep, but 





night. We were convinced that coffee 
caused his suffering, so he returned to 
Postum, convinced that coffee was an 
enemy, instead of a friend, and he is 
troubled no more by insomnia. 

“I, myself, have. gained 8 pounds in 
weight, and my nerves. have ceased to 
quiver. It seems so easy now to quit cof- 
fee that caused our aches and ails and 
take up Postum.,” 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 

Ever.read the above letter?. A new 
one appears from time totime. They 





By Robert E. Speer 
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“Sunday, February 20, 1gt0. 
ay and r sins of the 
(Rom, 8 ; 1-14). 





| in America. 


lay awake and tossed and talked half the , 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week _ 
— fol os s 
TUns—Wine's we ee 


‘ at). 
WED.—The temple desecrated” (t Cor. 6: 


9-20, 
THUkS.—A solemn warning (Eph. s : $1). 
Fri.—An unruly moatber (fee 3 2-12). 


Sat.--A threefold foe (1 John 2 : 15-17). 











Sect rt ee gvaiushacte tn 


Give one reason why we should keep the 
body pure. 

What harm does alcohol or drugs do to bod 
and mind? nef . 


O, the politician doesn’t drink. He 
needs his wits and he must know 
how to hold his tongue,’ said a 

newspaper man who, when he was not run- 

ning a rs, was in politics. “If a 

man drinks, the chances are that sometimes 

he will drink too much and then he will talk 
and say foolish things or tell facts that he has 
no business to tell. And also the men who 
follow him do so only because they trust or 
fear him. They won’t do mae he does 
not keep himself above their weaknesses. 

Look at the district leaders here in this city. 

The great majority of them never touch 

drink at all.’ What interferes with a poli- 

tician’s efficacy and success is worth. scrutin- 
izing before we touch it. 
+4 

** No, the speculator doesn’t drink,’’ said 

one of the most notorious grain speculators 

**At least I. don’t, am a 

culator. T hat is my business, and I 

n’t drink, It isn’t good for the mind or 
nerve, and the speculator needs both. 


»-has te keep a cool 
“Wiiat spoils mind and nerve for specu- 
lator spoils them for every man. And while 


speculating is no man’s right business, a cool 
‘and steady head is the sort which it is each 
man’s duty to bring to the service of God and 
man, 

b 


To use drink in any form is foolish. It 
costs money, and. all money so spent is 
wasted. It is nothing but physical and sen- 
sual indulgence if it is used moderately, 
and if it is used immoderately it is poison, 
Under nocircumstances, whether moderately 
or immoderately taken, is it of any use what- 
ever. It does no good, and cannot by any 
possibility do good. 


The only road to drunkenness is the road of 
the drinker. No one'can be drunk who 
doesn’t drink, Thatis sure, And drunken- 
ness is a risk before every drinker. No one 
can drink without taking this.risk. It is a 
risk that may never materialize, but it is 
there. It is the natural end of the road. 
This, also, issure. Now drunkenness is one 
of the vilest of-sins. -It is the complete sur- 
render. of manhood and personality. It is 
the abdication of the sovereignty over the 
life, The best is drugged, and not merely 
the physical but the basest aes of the ph 
sical is given free control. wever slovenks 
and mawkish the ideals of some people are, 
éspecially young men and cértair teachers of 
young men, on the subject of drunkenness, 
all clean and honorable people look upon it 
as bestial and vile.. Whatever opens one to 
any risk of drunkenness ought to be avoided 
with contempt. ‘ 


We may help to suppress drunkenness by 
never drinking, by opposing the drink traffic, 
by lending our aid to all movements. that 
seek to.compel saloens to obey the laws, by 
seeking to reduce the number of saloons, by 
refusing to laugh at drunkennéss or at jokes 
on drunkards, by keeping boys away from 
| drink. Noone can do more than women 
jand girls. If they would discountenance 
drinking, and let men who do.it know that 
they disapprove it, nothing would go farther 





are genuine, true, and fullof human 
interest. 





to stop it. And when drinking goes drunk- 
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town the Bell System will furnish 





enness will go too. 


| 
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An | average American knows 


many people. But he does not 
always know where they are. 


He has a thousand friends and . 


acquaintances. Where are they at 
this particular moment? He can 
be sure of some of them—perhaps 
a dozen. But he wants to locate 
one or more of the others. 


The Bell system enables him 
to reach them. 


If he finds his friend at home, 


or in his place of business, he . 


talks with him at once. If helearns 


the connection. 


Chis are] sia they used 
to be. eg ‘know dad need to 
know more. people, Yet the need 
of keeping in touch is as great as 
ever. Without Bell service there 
would be hopeless confusion. 


The range of the telephone is 
not confined to one town or.one 
community. It is not satisfying 
simply to learn that a man is out 
of town; through the Long 
Distance Service of the Bell Sys- 
tem he may be reached wherever 
he is. 


The Bell Service extends to all 


communities. It. reaches the mill- 
ions-of . American. eople. One in 






° ‘nineteen can be found, 
cause Bell: service ‘is universal 
service. = ° 


The telephone does more work for less money than any 
other servant of mankind. There is economy as well as 
efficiency in one system, one policy, universal service. 
Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 








Send 10 cts. 


for a sample ‘Pupils’ 
new Graded Course ; mention grade de- 
sired,—Beginners, Primary, or Junior. 


Pad’’ for the 


THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TrmEs COMPANY, 1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











In Investing Your Money 


Consider 


The safest securities are bonds either issued b 
nities payable by taxation or liens upon tangible assets with definite maturity and fixed interest returns, 


Your Banker’s Reputation 


The best asset we have is the confidence of investors all over a pe who “have 


the protection of your principal. 


is your tection, 
dealt 


losses in twenty years business. 


Consider the following : 


Daytona, Fia., (Schools).: 
Caltiou un Count ty. fa., (Drain)... 
Woodruff County 

idahe Irrigation Co., (U.S 
Long Bell 





SS gourth Street 


th us for years and know our extreme care in 


We can invest for you $100 or $100,000, and offer you forty eg issues from which to select. 


Bowie County, Tex., (Divisional)... 







, Ark., (Levee) .. 
» Carey Act). 
umber, (Southern Pine) 

Send for our list containing descriptions of Bonds of St. Louis, Milwaukee, Omaha, Oklahoma 
City, Springfield, [!l., and-many other similar communities. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 







Municipal commu- 





buying, which has resul lutely no 
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Chicago, I) inois 
Cor. LaSalle & Adams Streets 


































